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Secretary Baker on National Ideals 


HE individual ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers, more than sufficient for 

colonial days, have been gradually kneaded into the new fabric of 
social responsibility in our industrial generation. Some cities have led in 
the process, notably, Cleveland. And Cleveland’s social-worker mayor, 
now secretary of war, puts it in a way that would have warmed the 
cockles of the Puritan heart on Thanksgiving Day, in 


The Survey Next Week 
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O civilized nation can limit its responsi- 
bilities to its domestic establishment, 
writes Edward T. Devine. 
of view, he considers America’s neutrality 
as a moral obligation for supporting, both 


in the conduct of war and the making of — 


peace, those policies which the higher and 
best interests of mankind demand. Page 157. 


OO large a family is a cause of disease 
and death for 
prescribe under present laws. 


led him for many years among the poor, 
advocates conscious control of birth because 
he believes it will reduce sickness and misery 
and add to the number of physically strong, 
mentally sound, and morally developed men 
and women. Page 161. 


ILLS and thermometers are not neces- 

sary adjuncts to the medical degree of 
D. P. H. While the M. D. is concerned 
with curing the individual, the D. P. H. 
(doctor of public health) is busy preventing 
the spread of disease to other individuals. 
The need for expert officials is the first step 
considered in a series of articles on new 
ideals in keeping communities healthy. Page 
166. 


[IN spite of the law, habit-forming drugs 
slide into the United States as easily as 
the weather. A federal monopoly of such 
drugs, and an international agreement about 
their export would put a stop to traffic. 
Page 169. 


HE flowing bowl is being discouraged 

as a college institution. Professors of 
economics and sociology advocate an anti- 
alcohol campaign among university students. 
Page 159. 


Four states went dry, a girl graduate 
of the New York School of Philanthropy 
was elected to Congress, Maryland adopted 
a state budget system and various and sun- 
dry other things happened on election day. 
Page 171. 


[LACKAWANNA steel workers must have 
their weekly day of rest as provided by 
the New York law. Page 172. 


RAMINGHAM, Mass., is to be the 

scene of intensive health experiment of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and 
the Metropolitan life. Page 172. 


"T HoMas MOTT OSBORNE is to stump 
the country in behalf of prison reform. 
Page 173. 


HE highest Illinois court has declared 

the state injunction and abatement law 
constitutional—a great victory for the forces 
which are fighting vice. Page 173. 


AITRESSES are among the worst 

sweated of women workers, according 
to the findings of a Consumers’ League report. 
Page 174. 


HINA is turning over a new leaf with a 

vengeance in its health campaign, which 
would make some American states feel back- 
ward. Page 175. 


AUTOMOBILES have much to answer for, 
but they are not guilty of causing 
infantile paralysis. Page 176. 


which no doctor can — 
An eminent — 
physician, whose work with tuberculosis has © 
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Ourselves and Europe 


Il. 


Enduring Peace 


By Edward T. Devine 


F we are to take our natural and legitimate part in the 

reconstruction of a devastated world we must rid our 

minds completely of the false notion that on the earth’s 

surface there are two worlds: our own and Europe’s. 
Our affairs do not lie entirely within our own boundaries. 
Even if the contrary were the case it would still be evident 
that the war is our concern. Our immigration has ceased 
because of it. Our finance devotes its energies to the war. 
Our industrial prosperity rests upon it, with the instability 
of an inverted pyramid. Our national election all but turns 
upon the issues which it creates. 

Good citizens, however, do not limit their responsibilities 
to their domestic establishments, and no civilized nation can 
do so. When Lloyd George warns neutrals not to concern 
themselves at present about ending the war he opens rather 
than closes a discussion. Independent neutrals, in perfectly 
good temper, in a spirit of entire good will, in the light of 
reason and common-sense, claim the privilege of talking about 
peace as desirable and possible. “The government will, of 
course, not proffer its good offices unless and until they are 
desired; but it is desirable for private individuals to speak 
out their sympathy for such measures as may help to end the 
war and to do their utmost to keep clearly and uncompromis- 
ingly to the front war’s savage bestiality, its childishness, its 
pettiness, its futility and its wickedness. Even this war is 
not redeemed by the vastness of its operations or by the hero- 
ism of individual soldiers. “To condemn the war, and to seek 
to give aid and comfort to those who in any land are trying 
to make an end of the war possible, is not to cast a slur on 
the belligerents. ‘They cannot be blamed for acting rather 
than reasoning. ‘They are in the fight, and it is so that men in 
mortal combat have always behaved. “They have in front of 
them, in some cases on all sides of them, an enemy to vanquish. 
It is horribly simple. 

Any misgivings as to whether the issues may not be complex 
and whether on some of them the enemy may be right would 
be a source of fatal weakness. For a soldier or a citizen to 
doubt in any essential particular the righteousness of his coun- 
try’s cause is to invite the fate of a ‘“‘copperhead,” at least to 
be taken for a suspicious person, probably in the pay of the 
enemy. ‘There are neutrals who are so swept away by their 


sympathies that they reason like the belligerents in the camp 
of their friends; or rather, they love and hate like belligerents 
and do not reason at all. To feel thus intensely the appeal of 
one side and the iniquity of the other may be for an individual 
an ennobling experience. It has led some Americans to a 
heroic death in the present war, and it has led many more 
to throw into the caldron the most precious gifts of clear 
vision and power of just dealing. 

Better for most of us than this blind enthusiasm for either 
side, more in accord with the fundamental interests of civiliza- 
tion, is that passionate union of reason with good will which 
for the belligerent is all but impossible. His heart is hard- 
ened that he may fight; but why should we harden ours when 
the very thing which the world needs is that we may keep 
our hearts tender for all human suffering? His eyes are blood- 
shot and fixed upon a single goal, the throat of his foe, the 
very devil incarnate; but why should not our eyes remain 
open to the truth that the foe is no devil incarnate at all, but 
another man, whose eyes also are fixed and bloodshot as 
military tactics and the rules of warfare require? The judg- 
ments of the belligerent are distorted. He willingly allows 
himself to be deceived and is deliberately deceived by his lead- 
ers; but why should not we who remain free pronounce a 
more honest judgment and continue to exercise the power of 
frank and unprejudiced speech? 

Neutrality in its etymological sense means indifference and 
suggests a sterile incompleteness; but neutrality in the sense in 
which it should be understood in America today does not mean 
indifference. It means a deliberate and well-considered judg- 
ment that the best interests of humanity and of America de- 
mand that the people of this country should remain in genuine 
friendship with the nations on both sides of the conflict, that 
we should retain the advantage which men at peace always 
have over those at war, the power to discriminate, to throw 
our influence where the welfare of mankind, as we see it, 
requires—loyalty and patriotism zeinforcing our duty rather 
than coming between us and the ideals of our common 
humanity. 

This positive relation with the nations at war is wholly in- 
compatible with aloofness or indifference. We have an in- 
tellectual and moral obligation to follow the events of the 
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war, to form clear judgments concerning its causes and con- 
duct, to appreciate its heroic aspects and its tragic aspects, and 
to put ourselves in position to support by voice and, if neces- 
sary, by vote, or even, in some conceivable situations, by force, 
those policies which the highest and best interests of man- 
kind demand. In this word’s crisis we shall play our part 
not by holding aloof, but by making the most of our unique 
position; not by ignoring the problems of the war, but by 
thinking them through, reaching independent and clear judg- 
ments, and striving by all appropriate means to carry those 
convictions into effect. 

It is especially appropriate that social workers, who in 
their daily lives have to do with various aspects of social 
pathology, should realize that war is only an abnormal com- 
munity convulsion. It brings tasks of relief, bigger and more 
difficult than others, but with a family resemblance. It de- 
stroys life and limb, but so do industrial accidents. It 
makes brothers hate one another, just as unfair competition 
and inherited prejudices have always done. It creates heroes, 
just as economic conflicts do, but it kills them in a remorse- 
less tragedy only to be matched in the unrecognized, slowly 
moving tragedies of commerce and industry. 

Who else but social workers have such a background of 
experience and such an acquaintance with human character 
under adversity as will enable them to understand the misery 
and to keep their poise in the sickening realities of war and 
its aftermath? Not because they are wiser or more humane 
than others, but because these are phenomena of their own 
calling, scenes from a life familiar to them in microcosm, they 
have a standing in the councils of those who would try to 
find a way out of the darkness. 

From this standpoint the first demand is, of course, for 
peace.. The greatest calamity which it is possible to con- 
template is the continuance of the war for an indefinite period, 
as a war of attrition, a war of exhaustion. Only less calami- 
tous would be such an overwhelming victory as few now on 
either side who have followed the events of the war really 
expect, although it is still proclaimed on both sides as the 
reason for going on. 

‘The overwhelming majority of the peoples of all nations 
certainly desire peace.” Not a premature or patched-up peace, 
say the official spokesmen of the allies. But what are the con- 
ditions and guarantees of an enduring peace? Not by the 
mouth of president or ambassador, but by unofficial voice and 
pen neutrals should begin to demand from those who decry 
an immediate peace some clear statements as to what they 
mow consider the conditions of an honorable and lasting peace. 

Strange phrases appear in the newspapers now and then, 
which, if taken literally, would mean that the war has de- 
generated into a war of plunder, revenge, and conquest. 
Irresponsible militarists are talking now and then as if Eng- 
land desired nothing less than to reduce Germany to the 
present position of Belgium. If this should ever come to be the 
temper of liberty-loving England, her friends in America will 
have a more terrible argument against war than all the litera- 
ture of pacifism has furnished. If the allies desire that Ger- 
man militarism shall be destroyed, in the only place on earth 
where it ever can be destroyed, namely, in the hearts of the 
German people, they will not too long delay in giving ex- 
pression to the desires of their own hearts. They will make 
it clear, even at the risk of what they may think needless 
repetition, that they do still stand for freedom, for the rights 
of large nations as well as of small nations to life and liberty, 
and above all that the childish and devilish doctrine of a war 
after the war has not seriously entered into their calculations. 
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Do they accept Lord Bryce or Lord Northcliffe as their 
spokesman ? 

The aims of the Entente allies, with the exception of Eng- 
land, are fairly definite and clear. Russia wants the outlet 
of the Dardanelles, and to be mistress in her own house, free 
of insidious German influences at court, in the bureaucracy 
and in business. France wants her lost provinces, and to be 
free of the invader. 


But what does England desire? Her enemies say that she 


wants commercial expansion, freedom from German com- }) 


petition, the chance to replace Germany as best friend and 
exploiter in Russia, and possession of the German colonies. 
Some Englishmen—but these are clergymen and not soldiers— 
say that the main thing is to make sure that at the end the 
Germans acknowledge themselves to be criminals and that 
they should be so regarded by others. ‘There must be no 
“saving the face.” Hilaire Belloc, a very brilliant historian 
and critical writer, says: ‘“[here is but one obvious public 
policy—the maintenance of a continual’ drain of wealth from 


a Germany conquered and compelled to export to our advan- | 


tage. It is a policy the victor can impose most simply by life- 
long indemnity, most drastically by the confiscation of mort- 
gage and scrip, with garrisons to maintain the treaty.” 

Belloc adds that the whole history of Ireland has been 
nothing else but the taking of tribute from occupied and sub- 
ject territory; that the whole history of modern Egypt is 
nothing else. 
policy, but as precedents to be followed in the case of Ger- 
many and Austria. “You can always,” he insists, ‘‘so arrange 
matters that the vanquished have to produce wealth, indeed, 
but, instead of retaining that wealth, shall regularly pass it 
over to the victors.” 

It will not do to put off these questions until the war is 
over. ‘The stubbornness of the fighting, the number of deaths, 
the amount of human suffering to be endured, the length of 
the war, all depend upon the changing aims of the countries 
at war. The attitude of neutrals depends upon them. The 
very direction of the thoughts and the intensity of the feelings 
of both neutrals and belligerents, and therefore the prospects 
of peace, are closely dependent upon these national aims. 

With any aggressive military ambitions of the central 
powers there has never been any sympathy in America. There 
could not be. ‘That those aims have already been thwarted, 
notwithstanding the present position of the actual fighting 
lines, seems certain. It is altogether probable that they would 
be repudiated by the German and Austro-Hungarian people 
themselves if military pressure were removed and the popular 
will could be ascertained. ‘There might not be political revo- 
lution. ‘That is probably quite as likely to occur in Russia 
or in England as in Germany. 

Emancipation from the obsession of the military ideal might, 
however, come by a speedy, peaceful evolution. Such an evolu- 
tion was actually in progress before the war. ‘The balance 
of power was shifting from the agrarian and military caste to 
the industrial centers, from the ruling families to the democ- 
racy. One thing only may totally reverse this wholesome 
evolution, viz., for the allies to wage against them a ruthless 
war of conquest, of extermination. Perhaps Germany may 
be led into such a war on her part if her invasion of France 
or of Russia ever proves successful. That danger seems to be 
past. Probably neither France nor Russia can be occupied 
permanently by German armies, and it is well for civilization 
that it is so. What is not so clearly seen is that an equally 
fatal blow to civilization may be struck by those whom we 
have been accustomed to acclaim as its defenders. 
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That those who have died in defense of liberty and hu- 
nanity may not have died in vain, it is above all essential that . 
heir armies shall not become the instruments of a perverted 
ust for victory at all costs, even at the price of the death of 


> he very spirit in whose name they went forth to battle. The 


sosts of the war are grievously heavy already, but unless the 
vossibility of an early and lasting peace can be kept alive 
chose costs will mount beyond all calculation. Agnes Repplier 
n the November Atlantic makes a stirring plea for the read- 


‘ng of the history of these current years, for remaining alive to 


-he wonderful events which “are being written on indestruct- 


ble scrolls for coming ages to read. Not with sorrow and 


lame only will they be read, but with elation, with the thrill 
f pride, with humble reverence of soul.” 


That depends upon the outcome. Miss Repplier feels 


aggrieved because a writer in the Survey alludes brutally to 
the cockpit of Verdun. 
main citizens as well as soldiers it is a cockpit. 
lishmen carry themselves as torchbearers of civilization, rather 
than as commercial travelers, it is a dog fight that we are wit- 
nessing, as Lloyd George himself “brutally” calls it, and there 
/ may be nothing for it but that bystanders shall part the “game 


But unless the soldiers of France re- 
Unless Eng- 


UNIVERSITY 


HE pre-eminence of the college man in America was 
never more pronounced than today; that it will be 
increasingly conspicuous in days to come is indicated 
by every present tendency. ‘Therefore the attitude 

of the typical college man on the great questions of the day 


/is a matter of genuine concern. 


Indubitably the alcohol question is one of these. While 
hoary with age, it was never so forward-looking. More than 


_ two decades ago my social science instructor at Johns Hop- 


kins, E. R. L. Gould—now of revered memory—pronounced 
the liquor problem the greatest of sociological questions. 


The ubiquitous investigator has been getting in his work. 
As the problem itself is all-pervasive, it must submit to the 
scrutiny of all who would make inquisition. ‘There are biol- 
ogist, chemist, bacteriologist, pathologist, neurologist, alienist, 
criminologist, actuary, sociologist, economist, explorer, captain 
on land and captain on sea, politician, moralist, religionist, 
labor leader, business man, legislator, jurist, administrator. 
The returns are coming in hourly; the sinister indictment is 
virtually completed. 

What is to be the attitude of our pre-eminent college man 
when confronted with the conclusions deduced by such scien- 
tific minds as Gould, and Welch, and Fisher, and Kneeland, 
and Howard, and Kraepelin, and Farnum? Is it possible that 
the university professor, who should be par excellence the 
leader of leaders, is in danger of losing the most outstanding 
opportunity of his generation for virile and consequential 
leadership by maintaining a spirit of aloofness instead of 
assuming his rightful place in the glorious world-war against 
alcohol? Great is the force of hoary but vicious tradition, 
touching the use of liquor, that clings to the classic halls 
of learning. Will the scholar in the Republic be willing to 
shatter the vicious tradition ? 


Signs of the times are not wanting. In January, 1914, a 
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its, 
has certainly got itself to the very forefront in our day as 
| never before in all its long and sinuous history. 
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dogs” if they can. If Kipling were right in his worse than 
brutal description of the Russian as the ‘‘bear that walks like 
a man,” there could be no pride and no reverence in the story 
of his coming and going. 

But the fact is that Russians are men and not bears. The 
French are citizens as well as soldiers, and the English are 
freemen and not slaves, even in war time. They will save 
themselves from their own worst enemies—those among them- 
selves who, in their rage, would transform a defensible war 
into an ignoble war of extermination and exploitation. They 
will not summarily put aside the possibility of a peace by 
negotiation, with guarantees such as the nations of the future 
must rely upon. 

American participation in the creation of the new order of 
things should be taken for granted. As between the present 
belligerents we are impartial, whatever our individual sym- 
pathies, but as between any future disturber of the peace and 
the peacemakers we shall not be impartial, and in the estab- 
lishment of a secure and lasting peace! we have a decided 
interest backed by a reasonable measure of moral force, capable 
of expression in terms of physical force if that should prove 
to be necessary and appropriate. 


‘College Men and the Alcohol Question 


if By Rockwell D. Hunt 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


press dispatch to the effect that many Yale students were 
signing a pledge to refrain absolutely from drinking and 
gambling attracted my notice. Desiring accurate information, 
I addressed a letter to Prof. Irving Fisher, in which I said: 


“In view of the fresh and very vigorous interest now dis- 
played in the American liquor problem, politically as well as 
economically and morally, is not the moment auspicious for 
the economists and sociologists to inaugurate a serious cam- 
paign of education looking toward the total elimination of 
the drink traffic by 1920? In the presence of this great issue, 
can we longer justify ourselves in devoting major attention 
to matters of relatively less importance, while virtually ignor- 
ing this question of first magnitude?” 

In his reply, dated February 2, 1914, Professor Fisher said: 


“T am glad to know that you are treating the alcohol prob- 
lem in a course. It seems to me inexcusable for us not to put 
these facts before young men in a scientific, dispassionate man- 
ner. As to a campaign on the subject, I shall be glad to co- 
operate in any way possible. My most active work for 
temperance and total abstinence will be as chairman of the 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute.” 

Shortly afterwards, as a teacher of economics and member 
of the American Economic Association, I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to a select list of foremost American economists 
and sociologists: 

“Has not the time arrived when American economists and 
sociologists should unitedly and purposefully grapple with 
the alcohol question, especially in its relation to the college 
and university? 

“In addressing this question to yourself and a small group 
of men, I recognize your deep interest in every great move- 
ment that makes for the general welfare, and I am not un- 
mindful of the exceptionally favorable vantage-ground you 
occupy with reference to sound leadership among men of our 
brotherhood. 

“As a slight beginning towards what may possibly expand 
into a most vital movement among the great body of our 
American college men, I have made bold to request an ex- 
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pression from you as to the wisdom and timeliness of entering 
upon a serious and dignified campaign for the elimination of 
alcohol from college life and functions as a part of the larger 
educational campaign for temperance or prohibition now 
stirring our land. 

“As teachers of social science, should we not undertake to 
give systematic and adequate attention to this grave problem? 
Should not full recognition of the subject be accorded in the 
standard journals of economics and sociology? Should not 
regular courses in the study of the liquor problem be intro- 
duced in a very large number of our colleges and universi- 
ties? Prof. Irving Fisher writes, ‘It seems to me inexcusable 
for us not to put these facts before young men in a scientific, 
dispassionate manner.’ Some expression of your judgment 
with reference to this whole matter, or any special phase of it, 
will be sincerely appreciated. Any constructive suggestion 
will be welcomed. . . .” 


A few extracts from letters received in reply must suffice 
at this point. Prof. T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, 
now president of the American Economic Association, wrote: 


“The problem which you raise is one that has long in- 
terested me. I think it important that the whole question 
of the liquor habit should be discussed in a thoroughly scien- 
tific manner.” 


Edward T. Devine, of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy and Columbia University, reported: 


“From the beginning of my work at Columbia eight years 
ago I have included the subject of alcoholism among the 
social problems of vice, crime, poverty and disease. I have 
been in sympathy with the suggestion that Robert Woods 
made at the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
a few years ago that a committee on the prevention of alcohol- 
ism should be formed somewhat on the analogy with the Com- 
mittees on the Prevention of “Tuberculosis with special, 
although, of course, not exclusive, emphasis on the medical 
aspects of the subject.” 


Prof. Frank Fetter of Princeton said: 


“T can but express cordial sympathy with the end you have 
in view, the reduction and, if possible, the extinction of the 
alcohol habit in American colleges and universities. . . . I 
am a meniber of the American section of the International 
Committee for the Study of Alcohol, which no doubt will 
treat the matter in a more scientific way than it has ever been 
done before. I will be very happy to be kept informed of 
any movement undertaken or extended by you to deal with 
this subject.”’ 


Richard T. Ely of Wisconsin: 


“My attention has been given in the last few years entirely 
to other problems than those which you mention. Am glad 
to know what you are doing and I am interested in your 
work.” 


Jeremiah W. Jenks of New York University School of 
Commerce and Finance expressed himself thus conservatively : 


“T quite agree with you that the facts regarding the use 
and effects of alcohol, and tobacco, too, for that matter, should 
be placed before students in our colleges and universities in 
a thoroughly scientific and dispassionate manner. Any 
teaching on the subject should, in my judgment, be scientific, 
and care should be taken that it should not become any kind 
of political propaganda, prohibitionist, high license, or other- 
wise. ‘hat is always a danger whenever any question. that 
has a political side is introduced into the college curriculum, 
and it is an evil that should be carefully guarded against.” 


Prof. Albion W. Small of Chicago: 


“Our students use the university somewhat as the sub- 
scribers to the Chicago telephone system use its different ex- 
changes. ‘They are in touch with the institution in either 
case simply when they are using it and this in both cases is a 
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very intermittent program. . . . 
instruction, I do not think it would be the best use of our 
resources to undertake anything very different from the inci- 
dental references to the relations of intemperance and to the 
liquor traffic, which occur with great frequency in a large 
number of our courses. . . . This reply should not be in- 
terpreted as indicating coldness or lack of sympathy; the con- 
tranyals thie case: sameues 


The virile, forward-looking letter from Prof. George 


Elliott Howard of Nebraska must be given without abridg- ti 


ment. It deserves to be recognized as a classic in the litera- 


ture of prohibition. It bears the date of April 14, 1914, and- 


is as follows: 


“The belief is pervasive in our country that public opinion 
is now ready to sustain the decisive forward step in the move- 
ment against the liquor interest, and especially against the 
‘organized American saloon.’ Already the movement has be- 
come national. ‘Thus far the public school, the college and 
the university have signally failed to take their rightful place 
in the movement. Individually many courageous teachers 
have done their duty; but there has not yet been an earnest, 
thought-out, organized effort of all the educational forces as 
such. In the place of boldness, there has been timidity. In- 
deed the example set by professors and other leaders in college 
life has often been harmful. ‘There exists an academic cyni- 
cism on the drink habit, as on some other great moral issues, 
that is very menacing and disheartening. College men are 
largely responsible for the excessive drinking and smoking 
habits of students. It is high time, as you suggest, for the 
economists and the sociologists to take the lead in an organized 
campaign against the alcohol traffic in all its many sinister 
aspects. Science has spoken. No safe refuge is left for the 
liquor interest. Nothing short of nation-wide prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks is adequate. 
College and university men and women should come forward, 
at whatever risk or sacrifice, to claim the leadership in this 
great battle for social righteousness.” 


Dr. Howard’s letter renders special pleading unnecessary. 
Since it was written immense strides have been taken. Fisher 
has come clear over to Howard’s position, as an extract from 
his letter of February 24, 1916, to one invited to become a 
member of the Committee of Sixty on National Prohibition, 
will indicate: 


“Personally, I have only recently and almost reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that national prohibition is the proper 
method of solving this great problem. I still believe that 
the general education of the public is of the utmost impor- 
tance. But the two go hand in hand.” 


The Yale professor is not alone in his new stand. Pro- 
fessors Loeb, Stockard, Jordan, O’Shea, Ross, and W. S. 
Hall are among those enrolled on the Committee of Sixty. 
This Committee is but one of a number of forces which 
seem really to have entered upon “‘a serious campaign of edu- 
cation looking toward the total elimination of the drink traffic 
by 1920.” 

As a young professor of political science, Woodrow Wilson 
once said, “It has never been natural, it has seldom been pos- 
sible in this country, for learning to seek a place apart and 
hold aloof from affairs.” We are coming more clearly to 
perceive that the “academic attitude” not only weighs and 
balances with scientific impartiality, but accepts conclusions 
that have been definitely reached and prompts to virile action. 
All science is for the benefit of the race; pre-eminent college 
men—economists, sociologists, and all the rest—are beginning 
to apprehend the bigness of their opportunity to advance 
human welfare by heeding the social demand for the elimina- 
tion of alcoholism. : 


As a matter of academic 
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Birth Control’ 


Its Medical, Social, Economic and Moral Aspects 
By S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, DEPARTMENT OF PHTHISIOTHERAPY, AT THE NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL; 


VISITING 


PHYSICIAN TO THE RIVERSIDE HOSPITAL-SANATORIUM FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE POOR OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


HEN at this very moment across the sea in Eu- 
rope the best blood of the nations which were 
heretofore considered the most enlightened, cul- 
tured and civilized, is daily being shed and hun- 

dreds of thousands of young men in the prime of life sacrificed 
to the Moloch of war, it must seem a hazardous undertaking 
to talk of birth control, which means artificial birth limitation 
and by some superficial observers is designated as race suicide. 

But my appeal is not a plea for reducing the population but 
for increasing its vigor by reducing the number physically, 
mentally and morally unfit and adding to the number of 
physically strong, mentally sound, and higher morally devel- 
oped men and women. 

I deal first with the medical and sanitary aspects of the 
subject. No one will deny that we occasionally come across 
a well-to-do and intelligent family where by reason of un- 
usual vigor, and particularly by reason of the physical strength 
of the mother, the parents have been able to rear a large num- 
ber of children. In some instances all have survived and have 
grown up to be healthy and vigorous. But these instances are 
rare and are becoming more and more so every day. On the 
other hand, large families, that is to say, numerous children 
as the issue of one couple, are an every-day spectacle among 
the ignorant, the poor, the underfed and badly housed, the 
tuberculous, the degenerate, the alcoholics, the vicious and 
even the mentally defective. 

It is well known to every general eecnuaner whose field 
of activity lies among the poor and the above-mentioned 
classes, that the infant mortality among these is very great. 
The same holds true of the mortality of school children com- 
ing from large families in these classes of the population. 

Concerning tuberculosis, which, by reason of many years’ 
experience, I am perhaps more familiar with than with other 
medical and social diseases, let me relate the interesting fact 
that a carefully taken history of many, many cases has re- 
vealed to me: that with surprising regularity the tuberculous 
individual, when he or she comes from a large family, is one 
of the latter-born children—the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, etc. The explanation for this phenomenon is obvious. 
When parents are older, and particularly when the mother 
is worn out by frequent pregnancies and often weakened be- 
cause obliged to work in mill, factory or workshop up to the 
very day of confinement, the child will come into the world 
with lessened vitality, its main inheritance being a physio- 
logical poverty. This systemic poverty will leave it less 
resistent, not only to tuberculosis but to all other diseases 
of infancy and childhood as well. 

The morbidity and mortality among these children is 
greatest when the children are most numerous in one family. 
In a publication of the Infant Mortality Series, Emma 
Duke gives the result of a field study in Johnstown, Pa., based 


1 Address delivered by invitation at the soya fourth annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, Cincinnati, Oct 1916. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
editors of the New York Medical Journal we Siebe been able to have the above appear 
simultaneously with the publication of Dr. Knopf’s article in that periodical. 


on the births of one calendar year, 1911. The inspection was 
made of the 1911 babies in 1913 so that even the last born 
baby included had reached its first birthday—or rather has 
had a chance to reach its first birthday; many of them were 
dead long before that day. The following is Miss Duke’s 
table showing the infant mortality rate for all children born 
of married mothers in Johnstown during that year: 


Deaths per 1,000 births in 


Ramilresvotl, andes childrens acts sue ee 108.5 
Hamulies of 3uand) 4 childrens ...0.. 066.2. 126.0 
Hamulies of 5 and 6 childrens =...........- 152.8 
Families of 7 and 8 children.............. 176.4 
Families of 9 and more children........... 191.9 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, of the Memorial Institute for In- 
fectious Diseases, Chicago, made a study of 1,600 families in 
the neighborhood of Hull House. The following is the table 
of the child mortality rate of the 1,600 families as published 
by Dr. Hamilton: 


Deaths per 1,000 births in 


Families of 4 children and less.............. 118 
amiuliestorOnchila rena eeirecr: eae s cete 267 
Ramiliesiohe/achildrenta sass tee Ae hale eee 280 
Hamaiiliesvofeonchildremrame tee seks. a areca echt ec 291 
Families of 9 children and more............. 303 


Many families were found of thirteen, fourteen and even 
sixteen members. The largest of all was that of an Italian 
woman who had borne twenty-two children—and raised two. 
The small families of every nationality had a lower mor- 
tality rate than the large families of the same nationality. 
The Jewish families of four and less had the astonishingly 
low mortality rate of 81 per 1,000, while in families of eight 
and more the rate rose to 260 per 1,000. 

The larger the family, the more congested will be the 
quarters they live in and the more unsanitary will be the 
environment. Last, but not least, with the increase of the 
family there is by no means a corresponding increase of the 
earning capacity of the father or mother, and as a result mal- 
nutrition and insufficient clothing enter as factors to pre- 
dispose to tuberculosis or cause an already existing latent 
tuberculosis to become active. 


The Part Played by Tuberculosis 


Wuat is the result of this condition in relation to tuber- 
culosis—one single disease? Out of the 200,000 individuals 
who die annually of tuberculosis in the United States, 50,000 
are children. According to some authors 65 per cent of 
women afflicted with tuberculosis, even when afflicted only in 
the relatively early and curable stages, die as a result of 
pregnancy which could have been avoided and their lives been 
saved had they but known the means of prevention. Some 
times we succeed in saving such a mother by a timely and 
careful emptying of the uterus. But an abortion even scien- 
tifically carried out and only resorted to with the view of sav- 
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ing the life of the mother is never desirable, either for the 
consultant to advise, or for the gynecologist or obstetrician 
to perform; and who will dare to say even under the best 
conditions that this operation is devoid of danger? 

What is the explanation and what are the consequences 
from the point of view of sanitation of the death of 50,000 
tuberculous children? They have mostly become infected 
from tuberculous parents or tuberculous boarders who had 
to be taken into the family to help pay the rent. In the 
crowded homes of the poor there was neither sunlight nor air 
nor food enough to cure the sufferers and before they died 
they became disseminators of the disease. Nearly all of the 
infectious and communicable diseases are more prevalent in the 
congested, overcrowded homes of the poor, and particularly 
of those with large families. "The propagation of syphilis 
and gonorrhcea by contact infection, other than sexual, can 
sometimes be avoided in the homes of the well-to-do by 
enlightenment and the conscientiousness of the afflicted. It 
is almost invariably communicated to the innocent in the 
homes of the ignorant and poor. Gonorrhceal infection from 
parent to child or from one infected member of the family 
to the other is responsible more than anything else for the 
57,272 blind persons in the United States. 

The great syphilographer Fournier left us the following 
irrefutable statistical evidences of the seriousness of syphilitic 
transmission: As a result of paternal transmission there is a 
morbidity of 37 per cent and a mortality of 28 per cent; 
maternal transmission resulted in 84 per cent morbidity and 
60 per cent mortality; and the combined transmissions are 
no less than 90 per cent of morbidity and 68.5 per cent 
mortality. 

I venture to say right here that would or could a syphilitic 
or gonorrheeic parent be taught how to prevent conception dur- 
ing the acute and infectious stages of his.or her disease there 
would certainly be less inherited syphilis, less blindness from 
gonorrhceal infection, in other words, fewer unfortunate 
children in this world handicapped for life and a burden 
to the community. 


Mental Defect and Alcohol 


‘THAT INSANITY, idiocy, epilepsy and alcoholic predisposition 
are often transmitted from parent to child is now universally 
admitted and corroborated by every-day experience and by an 
abundance of statistics. Countless are the millions of dollars 
expended for the maintenance of these mentally unfit. ‘The 
state of New York alone spends $2,000,000 annually for 
the care of its insane. Whether sterilization of these in- 
dividuals would be the best remedy is a question still open 
for discussion. ‘The constitutionality of the procedure is 
doubted by some of our legal authorities. Segregation is re- 
sorted to in the meantime with more or less rigor according 
to state laws. Every year, however, many of the individuals 
who had been committed to institutions for the treatment of 
mental disorders are discharged as cured. ‘They are allowed 
to procreate their kind. Would it not be an economic saving 
if at least the individuals whose intelligence has been restored 
were instructed in the prevention of bringing into the world 
children who are most likely to be mentally tainted and to be- 
come a burden to the community? 

The economic loss to our commonwealth from bringing 
into this world thousands of children mentally and physically 
crippled for life is beyond calculation, for who will dare to 
calculate in dollars and cents the loss which has accrued to the 
community because so many mothers died of tuberculosis 
when an avoidable pregnancy was added to a slight tuber- 
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culous ailment in a curable stage? Who will dare to estimate 
the cost of the loss of an equally large or perhaps larger 
number of mothers afHicted with serious cardiac or renal 
diseases, or frail or ill from other causes, whose lives could 
have been prolonged had an additional pregnancy not aggra- 
vated their condition? 

Of the many mothers, married and unmarried, who have 
become chronic invalids and even lost their lives as a result 
of having resorted to abortive measures in order to rid them- 
selves of an unwelcome child, no statistics are available. If 
there were, they would be an appalling evidence of the great 
danger of such criminal procedures and would certainly show 
the advantage of a more enlightened attitude regarding the 
means of contraception, at least for the married women who 
are enfeebled or diseased. 

The many diseases I have mentioned whereby children in 
large families and mothers because of too frequent preg- 
nancies are carried off to an early grave are not limited to the 
poor. In regard to economies, the middle class suffers also. 
Thus, if even a relatively well-to-do family begins to in- 
crease all out of proportion to the earnings of the father, the 
family will soon be in want and approaching poverty. Less. 
and less good food, less sanitary housing, less care of the 
children and more sickness will almost inevitably result. Every 
sickness or death of child or adult has increased the expenses 
of the family. There is the doctor’s bill, the druggist’s bill 
and, last but not least, that of the undertaker. A grave has. 
to be purchased. If there have been savings, they are grad- 
ually swallowed up and debts are often contracted for the 
sake of a decent funeral. 

Next to the medical and sanitary comes the physiological 
aspect of birth control, which can be summarized in a very 
few sentences. “he average mother with two, three or four 
children, not in too rapid succession, but with two or three 
years’ interval, is physiologically, that is to say, physically 
and mentally, stronger and better equipped to cope with life’s. 
problems than the mothers worn out and weakened by fre- 
quent and numerous pregnancies. 

What is the physiological effect of voluntary artificial ‘re- 
striction of the birth-rate of the offspring? In Holland, 
where the medical and legal professions have openly approved 
and helped to extend artificial restriction of the birth-rate, 
the health of the people at large, as shown by its general 
death-rate, has improved faster than in any other country in 
the world. At the recent Eugenics Congress it was stated 
that the stature of the Dutch people was increasing more 
rapidly than that of any other country—the increase being 
no less than four inches within the last fifty years. Accord- 
ing to the Official Statistical Year Book of the Netherlands, 
the proportion of young men drawn for the army over 5 feet 
7 inches in height has increased from 2414 to 4714 per cent 
since 1865; while the proportion. below 5 feet 2% inches in 
height has fallen from 25 per cent to under 8 per cent.” 


The Dutch Medical Profession 


IN THAT ENLIGHTENED COUNTRY, the teaching by the medical 
profession of the most hygienic methods of birth limitation has 
enabled the poor to have small families which they could 
raise to be physically and morally better equipped than for- 
merly, and what is most interesting to observe is that, whether 
as a result of this or for some other reason, the families among 
the well-to-do are not nearly as small as in other countries. 
In Australia and New Zealand, the means of artificial re- 
striction are in free circulation and the restriction of families 
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is almost universal. Yet these two English colonies have 
furnished to their mother country in these hours of struggle 
the most efficient, and physically and mentally best equipped 
regiments. ‘Lhe soldiers of Australia and New Zealand have 
shown themselves brave and fearless fighters and certainly 
equal, if not superior, as far as physical endurance is con- 
cerned, to their English brethren. In the latter country it is 
well known birth control is frowned upon by the legal and 
nearly all the ecclesiastical authorities. 

And what of France? Before the present war Drysdale, 
in his book, The Small Family System, very aptly said: 

“Tt has become the fashion to speak of the depravity of 
France, of her alcoholism, of her disregard for law and order, 
and of her terrible crimes passionels, and to ascribe them to the 
falling birth-rate. If this were the case, it is obvious that 
these evils would be most intense where the process had 
gone furthest, i.e., in the cantons of the lowest birth-rate 
(the French islands of Re and Oleron).” 

The passions of the inhabitants of these islands are very 
innocent. 

“They are reading and dancing. The dancing, always 
decent, is the preparation for marriage; illegitimate births 
are very rare. One could not imagine manners more pleasant 
or more honorable. Nevertheless the birth-rate in these is- 
lands is among the lowest. It is because everyone there is 
more or less of a proprietor. Each person has some property 
to protect; each is ambitious for his children.” 

But we have the authority of Dr. Bertillon, the French 
statistician, that it is just in the cantons of these islands in 
which the greatest moral improvement has taken place, and 
that where the French have obeyed the command to increase 
and multiply there alcoholism and crime abound. 

Let me quote briefly from an editorial on contraception 
" which appeared in the Medical Times of April, 1916: 

“France today is presenting her splendid spectacle of utter 
efficiency to the world because only the fittest of her people 
have survived, and the chief factor there has admittedly been 
contraception. Surely we have heard the last of the croakers 
about decadent France. Holland would give an equally good 
account of herself if the need should arise and for the same 
reason.” 


Economic and Sociological Factors 


Because of a high birth-rate concomitant with a high infant 
and child mortality rate, we have already touched in part 
on the economic cost growing into the millions which accrues 


annually to the nation. Well may we ask the question whether ~ 


disease and the deaths of thousands of women and children 
can not be prevented by an enlightened attitude toward the 
question of birth control. Why is it not done? If the mil- 
lions of dollars expended uselessly reverted to the nation’s 
wealth, would they not add immeasurably to the health and 
economic happiness of the nation at large? 

The social or sociological aspects of our topic are closely 
interwoven with the economic. ‘That the social and moral 
life of a smaller family, where the father earns enough to sup- 
-port wife and children and where the mother can devote her 
time to the care of them, and where neither she nor the chil- 
dren must go out and help in the support of the family, is supe- 
rior to that of a family with a large number of children where 
the mother and often the older children must slave, does not 
permit discussion. ‘The larger the family of the poor, the 
more child labor, the more there is disruption and irregu- 
larity, and the more frequently one finds a lower standard of 
life and morals in general. 
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The records of charities and benevolent societies amply 
prove that as a rule the larger the families are that apply for 
relief the greater is their distress. 

That judicious birth control does not mean racé suicide, 
but, .on the contrary, race preservation, may best be shown 
from the reports from Holland. ‘The average birth-rate in 
the three principal cities of Holland was 33.7 per 1,000 in 
1881, when birth-control clinics were started. In 1912, it 
had fallen to 25.3 per 1,000. ‘The general death-rate, how- 
ever, had dropped in the same period from 24.2 to 11.1 per 
1,000, or less than half, while the two-thirds reduction in 
the mortality of children under one year of age—from 209 
to 70 per 1,000 living births—is even more significant. (Birth 
Control News, published by Birth Control League of Ohio, 
Cleveland. ) 

As a final evidence of the social and economic value of im- 
parting information concerning family limitation, permit me 
to quote from a personal letter from the great pioneer of 
this humanitarian movement, Dr. J. Rutgers, honorable secre- 
tary of the Neo-Malthusian League of The Hague. The 
league has been in existence since 1888 and received its legal 
sanction by a royal decree January 30, 1895. It has 6,000 
contributing members; all information is given gratuitously. 
As a result of this league in Holland one does not see any 
more children dressed in rags as in former years prior to the 
starting of the movement. ‘To use the venerable secretary’s 
own words: 


Testimony from Holland 


“ALL CHILDREN you now see are suitably dressed, they look 
now as neat as formerly only the children of the village clergy- 
man did. In the families of the laborers there is now a better 
personal and general hygiene, a finer moral and intellectual 
development. All this has become possible by limitation in 
the number of children in these families. It may be that now 
and then this preventive teaching has caused illicit intercourse, 
but on the whole morality is now on a much higher level, 
and mercenary prostitution with its demoralizing consequences 
and propagation of contagious diseases is on the decline. 

“The best test (the only possible mathematical test) of 
our moral, physiological and financial progress is the constant 
increase in longevity of our population. In 1890 to 1899 it 
was 46.20; in 1900 to 1909 it was 51 years. Such rise can- 
not be equalled in any other country except in Scandinavia 
where birth limitation was preached long before it was in 
Holland. None of the dreadful consequences anticipated by 
the advocates of clericalism, militarism and conservatism have 
occurred. In spite of our low birth-rate the population in 
our country is rising faster than ever before, simply because 
it is concomitant with a greater economic gtoprevement and 
better child hygiene.” 

The good doctor closes his letter by saying: “One must 
have been a family physician for twenty-five years like my- 
self in a large city [Rotterdam] to appreciate the blessings 
of conscious motherhood resulting in the better care of chil- 
dren, the higher moral standard. And all these blessings are ~ 
taken away from you by your government’s peculiar laws, 
made to please the Puritans.” 

To these latter well-meaning people and those similarly 
minded who fear race suicide, particularly a decline of the 
American stock, I strongly recommend the reading of that 
splendid address of Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, former president 
of the American Medical Association, entitled Ihe American 
Family. In the chapter on The Outlook of the American 
Family, he very pertinently says; “We see in a declining 
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birth-rate only a natural and evolutional adjustment of race 
to environment—an adjustment that insures rather than 
menaces the perpetuation of our kind under favoring condi- 
tion.” And concerning under-population in general, this dis- 
tinguished writer says in the same address: “It seems, indeed, 
to the careful student that the danger to the American family 
today and still more in the future lies in the direction of 
over-population rather than under-population.” 

I may say in passing that in the state of New York we have 
observed the alarming phenomenon that the proportional in- 
crease among the insane is double that among the sane 
population. 

And now I approach the last and most important phase of 
my subject, namely, the moral, which to me means no less 
than the religious phase of this great problem. Let me say 
that I approach it with awe and reverence, for I believe I fully 
understand the import of it. A quarter of a century of practice 
among the tuberculous, the rich and the poor, in palatial 
homes, humble cottages, dark and dreary tenements, and in 
overcrowded hospitals, has shown me enough to bring to my 
mind the utter immorality of thoughtless procreation, and ‘my 
experience has been limited to this one disease of the masses. 
The tears and sufferings I have witnessed when I have had to 
decline help because it was too late to prevent, the despair of 
the poor, frail mother at the prospect of another inevitable 
confinement and later the sight of a puny babe destined to 
disease, poverty and misery has made me take the stand I am 
taking today. I am doing it after profound reflection and 
fully aware of the opposition I am bound to meet.’ But in my 
early career as an anti-tuberculosis crusader I became accus- 
tomed to the fate of those who venture on new and heretofore 
untrodden paths of progress. 


The Moral Outcome 


WHAT WOULD BE the moral outcome of birth control, or, let 
us rather say, rational family limitation, should it be judicious- 
ly taught to those seeking and needing the advice? Millions 
of unborn children would be saved by contraception from the 
curse of a handicapped existence as members of a family strug- 
gling with poverty or disease. 

There are hundreds of young men and women, physically 
and morally strong, who gladly would enter wedlock if 
they knew that they could restrict their families to such an ex- 
tent as to raise a few children well. But their fear of a large 
family retards, if it does not prevent, their happiness and, ipso 
facto, the procreation of a better and stronger man and 
womanhood. ‘The woman withers away in sorrowful maiden- 
hood and the man, whose sexual instincts are often so strong 
that he cannot refrain, seeks relief in association with unfor- 
tunate and often diseased prostitutes. “The result is a propaga- 
tion of venereal diseases with all its dire consequences. 

Physicians, sanitarians and social workers know what these 
consequences are. “They involve sterility, physical and mental 
suffering in the man, or sterility in both man and woman, and 
according to the severity of the infection—abortion, premature 
labor, a dead child, or one lastingly tainted with disease. 

At times disease does not enter as a factor in the tragedy, 
but the result is a girl-mother, a blasted life—for our double 
standard of morality recognizes the “‘sin’”’ only in our sisters, 
not in ourselves. Of her, compassionate tongues only say she 
loved not wisely but too well; of him nothing is said at all. 
He is spotless and virtuous in the eyes of the world and can 
go through life as if he had never sinned and been responsible 
for a wrecked life or two. 

Even our moralists must acknowledge that by an early mar- 
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riage with a man of her choice, enabled by understanding to 
limit the number of children, many a girl would be saved 
from so-called dishonor and in many instances from 
prostitution. 

One of the strongest arguments of our moralists and purists 
is that the knowledge of contraception would lead the young 
to enter forbidden sexual relations and degrade them morally. 
Granted that this may happen in a number of instances, the 
benefit derived from a diminution of venereal diseases form a 
greater number of happy and successful marriages among the 
younger people, fewer but better and healthier offsprings in- 
stead of an unrestricted procreation of the underfed, the tuber- 
culous, the alcoholics, the degenerate, the feebleminded and in- 
sane would more than outweigh the isolated instances of sex- 
ual intercourse prior to marriage. , 

In view of all the facts, I feel impelled to plead with all 
earnestness for the abolishment of the state and federal laws 
which make the imparting of knowledge for contraception 2 
criminal offense. I plead for the establishment of gratuitous 
clinics, directed by regular physicians of high repute, re- 
munerated by city or state, who are competent to give infor- 
mation as to birth limitation in such cases where they deem 
the giving of such instructions advisable. 

As to the urgency and the wisdom of efforts to change 
these laws,? I am sure that you will be willing to listen to the 
words of two of our greatest American physicians; first, to 
those of the venerable nestor of the medical profession, Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, of New York, ex-president of the American 
Medical Association; secondly, to Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
of the New York State Board of Health, distinguished sani- 
tarian and pioneer in the modern warfare against tuberculosis. 

In his preface to Dr. William J. Robinson’s book, The Lim- 
itation of Offspring, Dr. Jacobi says: “Our federal and state 
laws on the subject of prevention of conception are grievously 
wrong and unjust. It is important that these laws be repealed 
at the earliest possible moment; it is important that useful 
teaching be not crippled, that personal freedom be not in- 
terfered with, that the independence of married couples be 
protected, that families be safeguarded in regard to health and 
comfort, and that the future children of the nation be prepared 
for competent and comfortable citizenship.” 


The Present Restrictive Laws 


Dr. Biccs, prior to the recent dismissing of the case by 
Judge Dayton, of the federal court against Margaret Sanger 
for sending information about birth control through the mails, 
gave to the press the following statement: “I am strongly 
of the opinion that the present laws in regard to the giving out 
of information in relation to the governing of infant control 
are unwise and should be revised. ‘There can be no question 
in the mind of any one familiar with the facts that the unre- 
stricted propagation of the mentally and physically unfit as 
legally encouraged at the present time is coming to be a seri- 
ous menace to civilization and constitutes a great drain on our 
economic resources. “This is my personal view.” 

To the foregoing expressions of opinions let me add what 


8 United States Criminal Code, Section 211 (Act of March 4, 1909, Chapter 321, 
Section 211, U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 35, art 1, page 1088 et seq.). New York 
Statute Book (Section 1142 of the Penal Law). The federal law prescribed a fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment of not more than five years, or both, for any one using the 
mails to give advice for producing abortion or preventing conception. The New York 
state law, above mentioned, makes the giving of a recipe, drug or medicine for the 
prevention of conception or for causing unlawful abortion a misdemeanor, punishable with 
no less than ten days nor more than one year imprisonment, or a fine of not less than $50 
nor more than $1,000, or both fine and imprisonment, for each offense. 

It will be noticed that both laws make the giving of advice for the prevention of con- 
ception as great an offense as producing abortion. According to the New York state law, 
a “‘lawful’’ abortion is permitted and not punishable, but to prevent such abortion, always 
more or less dangerous to life, is not permitted and punishable by law. 

In all medical colleges careful instruction is given how to perform the ‘‘lawful’’ abortion. 
All good textbooks on gynecology describe the operation as carefully as an amputation of 
the cervix or hysterectomy; but concerning the advice to give, for example, to the poor 
tuberculous mother who has had her uterus emptied once so that she may not be obliged 
to submit to such a ‘‘lawful’’ operation again, our teachers of gynecology and our 
textbooks dare not say a word. 
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Judge William H. Wadhams, of the Court of Generai Ses- 
sions, wrote me concerning these laws: ‘In order to save 
the state from the burden of large families, where there is no 
possibility of their being supported and where ethe neglect 
which follows often results in their becoming state charges not 
only because they are mentally but often physically unfit to 
bear the burden of life, I am of the opinion that there should 
| be some proper birth regulation after a certain number of chil- 
H Seen have been born, and that, therefore, there should also 
| be some modification of the laws with respect to the giving of 
| information upon this subject. I think the sanitary, medical, 
| social, economic and moral status of the population would 
| be improved by proper and more general information upon 
this subject.” 


Some of Those Who Believe in Birth Control 
BESIDES THE LETTER from this eminent judicial authority and 


_ the strong expressions of opinion of Drs. Jacobi and Biggs, 
| I have been the recipient of communications from many lead- 
| ing physicians, divines, political economists and sociologists, 


all agreeing with me that judicious birth control, under the 
highest ethical medical guidance, is a national necessity and 
that our present laws on the subject need urgent revision. For 
want of space I will only mention the following: Dr. John 
N. Hurty, secretary Indiana ‘State Board of Health; Dr. 
Godfrey R. Pisek, professor of diseases and children at the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; Dr. 
~J. W. Trask, Public Health Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Lydia Allen De Vilbis, Kansas State Board of Health; 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, editor Medical Review of Reviews, New 
York; Dr. John A. Wyeth, professor of surgery and president 
of the New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, ex- 
president of the American Medical Association and the New 
York Academy of Medicine; the Rev. Frank Crane, formerly 
pastor of the Union Congregational Church of Worcester, 
Mass., editorial writer; the Rev. Percy S. Grant, rector 
Church of the Ascension of New York; the Rev. Frank Oliver 
Hall, minister of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York; the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah, New York; the Rev. Stephen S. Wise, of the 
Free Synagogue, New York; Melvil Dewey, LL.D., educa- 
tor, president of National Society for Efficiency; Prof. James 
A. Field, of the University of Chicago; Irving Fisher, pro- 


fessor of political economy of Yale University and chairman 
of the hygiene reference board of the Life Extension Institute ; 
Franklin H. Giddings, professor of political science, Columbia 
University; William H. Allen, director of the Institute for 
Public Science of New York; Homer Folks, former commis- 
sioner of Public Charities of New York, now secretary of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York; Lillian D. 
Wald, founder of the Henry Street Settlement and originator 
of the work of the school nurse in New York. 

I must not fail to say a word about our Catholic friends 
and those of other faiths who are so strongly opposed’ to any 
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teaching or making public the means of contraception ~and 
limiting family increase. Let us have no word of bitterness 
or reproach because millions-of devout Catholics hold these 
views. Let us not antagonize either priest or Catholic lay- 
men who have a right to their conviction as much as we have 
to ours. If an enlightened government will at last permit 
contraception to be taught where it is likely to be productive 
of the most good, when in years to come we can show our 
Catholic brethren that because of birth control, resulting in 
a rational family limitation, we have decreased poverty, dis- 
ease and crime and have produced a better generation of men 
and women, better equipped physically, mentally and morally 
for life’s mission, in short, men worthy to be called true citi- 
zens of a great republic, then J am sure our Catholic friends 
will see that we after all have been not so wrong. 

Without claiming the gift of prophecy, I venture, never- 
theless, to foretell that as a result of wise, broad-minded and 
practical legislation concerning birth control the American 
nation will become the leader toward a finer, better manhood 
and womanhood, an example to be followed by the. peoples 
of this and other continents. My esteemed friend, the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, of the Unitarian Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York, wrote me recently: 

“Birth control is one more step forward in that full order- 
ing and directing of his conscious life which is one of the 
most noble distinctions of the human as contrasted with the 
animal.” 

Dr. William L. Holt, writing on birth control as a social 
necessity and duty, says: 

“Conscious and limited procreation is dictated by love and 
intelligence; it improves the race. Unconscious, irresponsible 
procreation produces domestic misery and half-starved chil- 
dren. Conscious procreation of human lives elevates man to 
the gods. Unconscious procreation degrades man to the 
level of brutes.” 


“Images of Their Creator” 


To ouauiry the words of both, those of the divine as well 
as those of the physician, may I be permitted to close with 
what I am free to confess is my innermost conviction? 

I believe in birth control, that is to say, birth limitation, 
based on medical, sanitary, ethical, moral and economic rea- 
sons. I believe in it because with the aid of it man and 
woman can decide when to have a child, work and prepare 
for its arrival, welcome it as the fulfilment of their heart’s 
desire, watch over it, tenderly care for and educate it, and 
raise it to be what every child should be destined to be—a 
being happy, healthy, strong in mind, body and soul. 

If we but use our God-given sense to regulate the affairs of 
government and family wisely and economically, this great 
world of ours will be one of plenty and beauty where the 
good will predominate over the evil and the children born in 
it will become men and women only a little lower than the 
angels—images of their Creator. 


THE RAG “PICKER 
By Hilda W. Smith 


HREE bells a-jangle down the long street, 
Pushing his cart he goes, shuffling his feet. 


Up a street, down a street, streets without end. 
“Rags and old clothes! Umbrellas to mend!” 


Are your dreams fashioned of tatters and shreds, 
Faded old patches of yellows and reds? 


Fabric of visions ragged and worn, 
Hopes long forgotten, love turned to scorn? 


Crying his trade he goes down the long street, 
Shabby, round-shouldered, shuffling his feet: 


Three bells a-jangle on top of his cart, 
And maybe a tattered old dream in his heart. 


The New Public Health 


By Alice Hamilton, M.D., and Gertrude Seymour 


UBLIC health activities are claiming more and more 
the attention of all classes of people and especially 
of those whom for want of a better name we call 
social workers. “The Survey has long wished to 
make a study of the actual status of public health work in this 
country ; of the federal, the state and the municipal health de- 
partments, their organization, their ideals and their actual 
achievements. We are emboldened to begin this critical 
survey now because of‘the appearance of two very detailed 
studies in this field, both of which should be given as wide 
publicity as possible. Dr. C. V. Chapin, of Providence, has 
lately reported to the American Medical Association the re- 
sults of an inquiry into the health departments of the different 
states; Franz Schneider, Jr., of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has made a similar study of municipal health departments. 
We have based our studies largely on the principles laid 
down by Dr. Chapin and by Mr. Schneider, and have sup- 
plemented the data contained in their reports by all the first- 
hand information we could gather from local health officials. 
In the forthcoming series we shall try to give a clear pic- 
ture of the ideals of modern public health work, and of the 
actual accomplishment at the present moment of the various 
state departments. In order to do the latter we shall have to 
pass in review the list of activities undertaken by these bodies 
and rate them according to their importance. We shall try 
to show which are indispensable and must be undertaken at 
once; which are desirable but of secondary importance, so 
that they may well be left to other agencies till the depart- 
ment is better equipped. We shall also look into an even more 
important feature—the constitution of the department, the 
selection of health officials, the degree to which the medical 
profession dominates the board’s activities, the powers of the 
executive officer; and last, but most vital of all, the influence 
of politics in public health work, for, of course, nothing is 
proof against that subtle evil; the ablest officer and the wisest 
program are of little value if politics controls. 


The Public’s Share in Public Health 


BeroreE beginning this critical study, it may be well to re- 
call just what is the task of a state board of health—what 
share in “public health” must be the public’s. “The theory 
of the organization needs no justification at this day; but the 
board itself too often seems a remote entity, a “bureaucracy” 
related only in a vague way to actual processes of living and 
working. Whereas quite the contrary is the fact. 

Says Prof. Milton J. Rosenau in the preface of his new 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene: 

“Exact knowledge has taken the place of fads and fancies 
in hygiene and sanitation; the capable health officer now pos- 
sesses facts concerning infections which permit their preven- 
tion and even their suppression in some instances. Many of 
these problems are complicated with economic and social dif- 
ficulties preventive medicine has become a basic factor 
in sociology.” 

The doctor might have added “‘politieal” to his list of dif- 
ficulties. But here, briefly suggested, is the task of the 
health officer: within the limits of his state and in co- 
operation with other states to make effective what is 
known about hygiene for the people of his charge; what 
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blamed for tuberculosis. 
thereby invoking the coming of smallpox . 
etc.,” said an erstwhile report. 
these diseases invade the porcelain-tubbed dwellings of the 


of yellow fever. 
rier instead of to sewer-gas. 
outhouses or “clean up” backyards, they also watch to see 
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is known about sanitation for their external living conditions. 
Such an attempt will touch a state’s life, progress and _ 
activity at practically every point. How can a state be taught 
the scientific truth about health and disease? Is its trans- 
portation of commerce and of passengers also a transportation 
of disease? Is the water supply of its various communities 
satisfactory? What is the relation between that case of scarlet 
fever down in the southeast corner to an outbreak of the - 
disease in the next state? Why are there seven more cases of 
typhoid in this county than its yearly average allows? Why, 
indeed, are there any cases there at all? Are births promptly — 
reported? and sickness? and deaths? And of what use are 
these accumulating records? What special provisions are | 
there for the industrial population, or for the rural, accord- — 
ing to the character of the state? And what can a man do 
about it all, anyway? | 


Dr. Hill’s Brilliant Book 


‘THE MOST BRILLIANT as well as concrete reply to such ques- 
tions is an account of just this new method of health work 
given in a fascinating little volume written by Dr. Hibbert — 
Winslow Hill. Dr. Hill worked out his theory and proved 
its worth in the State Board of Health of Minnesota. In 
the following abstract of his New Public Health (Macmil- 
lan), all that is of interest belongs to the author; any error 
must be charged to the interpreters. 

In new public health work the stress falls, says Dr. Hill, 
on the individual. In former days it was upon environment. 
Sources of infection and routes over which infection traveled 


were sought for—when sought at all—in garbage, backyards, — 


damp cellars, bad ventilation, “sewer-gas’”’ and everywhere 
else where they were not. The unventilated front parlor was 
“The slum dwellers lived like pigs, 
diphtheria, 
But to the query, “Why do 


rich?” the only explanation was, “‘A visitation of Providence.” 
Children sat next to an unrecognized case of measles in 


school—therefore, “Oh, all children have to have measles 
anyway, and the younger they can have it the better!” 
book, which twenty-five years ago was standard, it is seriously 
stated that bubonic plague in Egypt was cured by better ven- 
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tilation. Since then a million rats, pickled in alcohol, combed, 
dissected, have made a very different history. Human lives 
have been risked to compel the mosquito to give up his secret 
Diphtheria has been traced to a human car- 
Nowadays, if people white-wash 


that the milkman does not leave infected milk. 
Another goddess formerly set up and worshipped was “high 
health.” “Keep in good condition—that’s the best guard 


against infection,” it was said. But general health has not 
proved a guaranty against specific infection. 
of the applicants for army positions who succeed in passing 


The one-fifth 


the physical examination, and are exercised, disciplined and 
fed at the highest known level of hygiene, succumb readily 
to infection; and every means of specific protection, such as 
anti-typhoid vaccination, is eagerly welcomed. 

The truth is only this, in Dr. Hill’s words: “The value of 


‘high health, of hygiene, lies in the physical efficiency and 
bodily comfort which it bestows; in the sense of well-being, 
in the energy, alertness and keenness which result from it.” 

Health, in other words, is much more than the absence of 
disease, though it demands such measures of hygiene as shall 
‘make for the best internal workings of the human frame; of 
| sanitation, as shall eliminate external conditions leading to 
| disease or injury. 

Is, then, environment become of none effect? Doesn’t it 
matter whether the cellar is damp, the drain-pipe leaks, or 
garbage builds up a paradise for flies? ; 

The issue here is one rather of self-respect and esthetic and 
moral values than of sanitary legislation. “The new public 
health does not encourage dirt; it does discriminate between 
' general cleanliness and specific protection against infection. 
For if any part of the environment becomes infected by dis- 
' charges from an infected person, the situation is immediately 
| changed, and dust, garbage and flies assume a dangerous role. 
| Unequivocally, no environment should be tolerated that 
“facilitates the exchange of human excreta,” whether via the 
| common drinking-cup, the roller-towel, the unprotected cough, 
or bad toilets into which infected discharge is poured with- 
out disinfection, to be brought back into the house and inmates 
on hands, by flies or other means. 

The garbage-can is a place where flies feed and perhaps 
breed. But flies cannot carry infection if there is no infection 
‘to carry. Employes in various garbage plants average as well 
in health as do other men of similar status; so, too, employes 
in sewage systems, even those who work in city sewers. 

Dr. Hill is not unaware of the claim, often insisted upon, 
that environments taxing the body forces beyond their powers 
of “compensatory adjustment” may contribute to the develop- 
ment of an existing infection—especially that of tuberculosis 
| Or pneumonia. But again discrimination is necessary. To 
| induce infection, neither starvation or fatigue, nor unsuitable 
temperature, nor alcoholism—nor all together, will avail; 
_ nor will converse conditions offset the effects when a dose of 
infection is large, frequent, or highly virulent. 
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The Infected Person the Source 


THE CENTRAL THESIS, then, of Dr. Hill’s book is, that the in- 
fected person is the source and the sine gua non of infection. 
Therefore, when an outbreak of some communicable disease 
occurs, the new type of health officer will look first for the 
infected person; then for the routes over which infection could 
reach this individual; then for those from which it could 
spread from him; and, further, for those well-beaten paths 
from one individual to another in the same sociological group 
over which infection, once introduced, will promptly travel. 
Find the established routes of transfer, and the occasional 
bizarre mode may be considered later or ignored. 

One example “of transfer in sociological groups” is the 
exchange of mouth-spray in talking, laughing or coughing, 
possible in groups working near one another; children at 
school; children playing together; church sociables; all the 
various “get-together”? schemes of the modern neighborhood 
tendency. 

The “established routes of transfer” Dr. Hill indicates 
thus: 


THE CHIEF ROUTES OF INFECTION 


Diseases Route 
Typhoid fever and other 
intestinal infections........... water, food, flies, milk, contact 
Tubercwlosise  MUpaan) tlic k- debens sieis erg eo lnatnedys Sana flies, milk, contact 
Diphtheria, scarlet feve1, 
measles: stall pox, wetCrar yet. - sarc ies seven eles oi milk, contact 


Syphilis, gonorrhea, 
frachoman LepLrosvaccie wircmtanir. ciate ecole, ore is iets, aes e = contact 
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‘These routes of disease, as well as the characteristics of the 
diseases themselves, are included in the study of epidemiology, 
the science of epidemics. Just how epidemiology works in 
practical life is suggested by an incident which Dr. Hill 
generalizes from many a particular case and locates at ‘‘Any- 


bodyville.” 


Tommy Anybody and His “Rash” 


Mrs. Anysopy keeps ‘Tommy at home from school today 
because, as she says, he has a “‘scarlet rash.” She hurries the 
other children off to school, often interrupted in putting up 
their lunches by the necessities of the nauseated Tommy. Her 
anxiety increasing, she asks a neighbor to come in and watch 
the child while she herself goes to the corner to telephone, 
not to Dr. A, who is fussy about reporting things and would 
tell the health department and have the house placarded, but 
to nice, easy-going Dr. B. Presently Tommy is seriously sick 
and the other children are packed off to a cousin’s “in case 
they should get it.” Then one of them develops a “sore 
throat” at the cousin’s, is attended by Dr. B, has no rash and 
is soon better; but the little cousin whom the sore-throat 
child slept with presently has sore throat, too, and her chum 
develops unmistakable scarlet fever. 

The chum is attended by Dr. A, who, recognizing the dis- 
ease, reports to the health officer, placards the house, keeps 
the children from school and father from business, until 
the whole village eyes that family and talks of “surface water” 
in the well and the heavy shade-trees near the house. ‘Then 
there’s the mayor’s statement “‘to allay excitement,” all about 
a sporadic case that originated no one knows how. 

Meanwhile, Tommy is popular at school, distributing 
“peelings” that are harmless), and scattering spray (that is 
by no means harmless) from his still sore throat as he tells 
how awfully sick he’s been. And so on, until twenty or 
thirty cases have occurred, and even Dr. B recognizes that 
this is scarlet fever. “The woman’s club insists that the schools 
be closed and disinfected—Sunday schools and moving pictures 
are not interfered with. 

The health department’s record begins only with the case 
that Dr. A reported—the cousin’s little girl’s chum; has all 
Dr. A’s cases and those of Dr. B after he “‘was sure.” Later,. 
it has reports of death from “acute Bright’s disease,’ or 
meningitis. 

Suppose there‘had been an epidemiologist in the local health: 
department or that Dr. B had recognized “Tommy’s case, re- 
ported it and the report had promptly reached the state de- 
partment—in either case, we have an epidemiologist on: the 
scene of action. Posted on scarlet fever, he knows what the 
condition of the children’s tongues and tonsils means, even if 
there is no rash. He isolates the sick child promptly and 
completely. He keeps the schools open, inspecting every 
child’s throat daily for a week; sends home at once any child 
that shows signs of recent or developing fever, and his brothers 
and sisters with him; traces Tommy’s infection to his recent 
visit to a slightly infected town in the next state, so freeing 
the milkman from suspicion, and insuring an accurate record 
of vital statistics in the local health department. He insures 
a lower death-rate, too, by calling the attention of local doctors 
to consequences as well as symptoms of scarlet fever, and to 
the means of guarding against them. 

The epidemiologist has outlined a course of necessary pro- 
cedure. Doctor, nurse, bacteriologist, sanitarian and citizen 
must cooperate in its administration. 

‘ “So long as governments permit infection to go unchecked,” 
writes Dr. Hill emphatically, “the persons who unwittingly 
become infected should have rights in suits of damage against 
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such governments.” ‘The only sane and scientific procedure 
is a health administration that is in its personnel, of high- 
grade to command public respect; in its organization, simple 
to prevent duplicated effort; in its provision, adequate for the 
work to be done in its field. Adequate organization is the 
theme of later papers in this series. Just a word as to the 
personnel. . 


The New Profession of Public Health 


PreruHaAps it need hardly be said that here is the work of a 
new profession. ‘The doctor alone cannot meet the situation— 
our already overburdened medical curriculum cannot take on 
in addition hygiene, sanitation, vital statistics, epidemiology 
and all the rest. “The applied science of preventive medicine 
has come to have a training of its own, recognized by special 
degrees—the C.P.H., or certificate in public health; and the 
D.P.H., doctor of public health. The object of this special 
training is a specific service—the prevention of disease. But 
evidently it is impossible to prevent disease without a knowl- 
edge of disease. “Therefore the higher degree in public health 


presupposes some medical training, often the regular medical’ 


degree. 

But there is a distinction in point of view between medical 
practitioner and public health official. As Dr. Rosenau says, 
the doctor diagnoses and treats with a view to curing. His 
relation to the patient is personal. ‘The health officer’s in- 
terest is in the modes of spread of disease, and in methods 
of preventing that spread. ‘His attitude is impersonal. His 
relation is to the community, large or small, not to the in- 
dividual. 

In this country there are at least twelve schools at which 
this special training is offered. ‘These are, according to re- 
plies to the Survey's direct inquiry, last spring, Harvard- 
Technology School for Health Officers; the state universities 
of California, Colorado, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin; the Detroit College of Medicine; and Johns 
Hopkins, Tulane and Yale Universities. A plan for such a 
course has been adopted at Columbia, but has not-yet been 
put into operation. Some of these are more brilliant in an- 
nouncement than in achievement; but several have made a 
most valuable beginning. 

Fully thirty courses are given, all bearing directly upon 
problems of disease prevention—from microscopic water-life 
to drainage construction. ‘Ten of these training centers select 
their courses from the university’s medical school, depart- 
ment of social science, laboratories. “Iwo, the Harvard- 
Technology School for Health Officers and the new founda- 
tion at Johns Hopkins, are distinct units in the university 
organization, although drawing upon the faculties of law, 
dentistry, engineering or medicine for a part of the teaching 
staff. 

Several schools have the cooperation of municipal and 
state health departments or industrial establishments, by means 
of which students in public health courses may visit factories 
of all kinds, gather vital statistics, inspect schools and do 
practical field work under the instructor’s supervision. _In 
Colorado, factory and department-store inspection form part 
of the course in sanitary surveys; and volunteer work in some 
health organizations is part of the requirement for both cer- 
tificate and degree. Harvard-Technology students directly 
observe methods of medical inspection of immigrants at the 
port of Boston, and also the technique of quarantine. Several 
schools arrange to combine the last year of the medical course 
with public health specialization; Wisconsin requires two 
years of special study subsequent to the regular medical 
course. 
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But this fundamental fact is evident everywhere: that the 
D.P.H. degree is, like the Ph.D., not given upon a computa- 
tion of time or number of courses, but rather represents long 
study and high attainment. 

The certificate usually given for one year’s work some- 
times marks a milestone on the way to the doctorate in public 
health; sometimes it means that health officers have come in 
to “polish up” and to keep in touch with the newer methods; 
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sometimes it suffices for the position to be filled—assistantships — 


in non-official organizations. It is not considered an equiva- 
lent of the D.P.H. or a substitute for it, nor does it always 
lead to the doctorate. 
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And further, that public health is not only a distinct pro-— 


fession, but a profession of high order, is evident from replies 
to the SURVEY’S question on this point. 


“We are getting a very good class of students who are dedi- 
cating themselves to public health work with a zest and are — 


quite willing to take the longer courses and subject themselves 
to severe examinations, in order to enter the new profession,” 
writes Dr. Rosenau of Harvard-Technology. ‘Some of our 
graduates have obtained places at $4,000 a year; others have 
accepted positions as health officers in small communities at 
$1,200 or $1,500 a year; others have accepted assistantships 
in teaching and research in departments of preventive medi- 
cine in medical schools; others have taken charge of public 
health laboratories; one occupied the chair of preventive medi- 
cine in the Harvard Medical School of China; one is epidemi- 
ologist to the state board of health, and so it goes.” 

“With very few exceptions (two were advised because of 
temperamental unsuitability not to continue), our students 
have been of high grade,” says Dr. Abbott of Pennsylvania. 
“All have received satisfactory appointments. I can say that 
they were the ‘pick’ of the younger graduates in medicine.” 

That there is already a wide recognition of this training 
is shown by the fact that students are called to positions even 
before they finish the course. “We do not seem to have much 
trouble placing our graduates,” writes one school. “In fact, 
it is hard to have them stay with us until the degree is reached. 
The large hospitals, the city laboratory and the state labora- 
tory absorb our output.” 


The Part of the Public Health Nurse 


UPON NURSING SERVICE, too, the influence of the new move- 
ment has been felt. “The value of the public health nurse is 
evident to make the actual individual demonstration to the 
mass of people who must be reached in their own homes. The 
work that began as “district” or “visiting” nursing has been 
broadened by study of distinctive public health problems in 
cities and in rural communities; of the structure of prevention, 
relief and philanthropy; of methods of progressive health de- 
partments, and all experiments for bringing the expert help 
of those eager to give it in contact with those not always eager 
to receive it. 

Such training must as a rule be acquired outside hospital 
walls. It is offered in the Department of Nursing, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, in affiliation with Henry Street 
Settlement; by Simmons College and the Boston District 
Nurses’ Association; in the School of Applied Social Sciences 
of Western Reserve; in the University of Ohio; by the Col- 
lege of Medicine in the University of Cincinnati; and by the 
Philadelphia Visiting Nurses’ Association in connection with 
Phipps Institute. 

The recognized value of these post-graduate courses is 
proved by the demand for the graduates, a demand greatly 
exceeding the supply. % ‘ 

Here, then, is offered an all-too-brief résumé of some aims 
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and methods of this remarkable “new public health” and the 
training requisite for their accomplishment; and some assur- 
ance of the high grade of student attracted by this specializa- 
tion. And be it noted, the highest accomplishment, as 
well as the hindrances to the highest accomplishment, are 
quite within the control of public opinion and action in every 
state. Health administration is a large, practical business 
proposition. 
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“Call the population of the United States a hundred mil- 
lions. Every member of every generation suffers from 
at least one infectious disease, often from two, three or 
four it is clear that every generation has from one to 
three hundred million attacks of infections. Each generation 
pays out at least ten billions of dollars and has the diseases, 
too. Why not pay one-tenth of that sum and rid ourselves of 
them forever?” 


The National Drug Problem 


By Charles B. Towns 


EOPLE are too apt to imagine that when a law is 
passed to remedy a certain evil, the evil is thereby 
automatically done away with. It is no secret, on 
the contrary, that laws are as fallible as their crea- 

tors. There is no way to tell beforehand how a law will 
work out in practice. Experience here as elsewhere is the 
great teacher. 

The drastic Boylan law, passed in New York state three 
years ago, and the federal Harrison law, have been found in 
practice to affect only certain sources of traffic in specified 
drugs; for they are confined to drugs legally prescribed by the 
medical profession. ‘This has resulted in an increase of illicit 
trafic in those drugs of which the laws take cognizance. 
Moreover, the traffickers have been given, in effect, a mo- 
mopoly in such drugs. They are able to exact for them prac- 
tically any prices they see fit. A curious phase of the resultant 
situation has been an advance in price for all such drugs, even 
those destined for medical use. We are now paying from four 
to five times as much as formerly for the drugs in question. 

It is a simple matter to check up the ways and means by 
which the illicit drug traffic is carried on. It would be possi- 
ble to ship drugs direct from Europe and elsewhere and bring 
them in here billed as some other class of merchandise. But 
dealers do not even have to resort to that method. “They ship 
into Canada or Mexico any quantity of drugs they wish and 
promptly smuggle them across the border. When one reflects 
that a man could bring enough of such drugs into the country 
in a handbag to poison every man, woman and child on Man- 
hhattan Island, it is easy to see that the work for the smuggler 
is not hard. 

Individual instances of drug smuggling that have come to 
my personal attention are practically without end. Nor does 
it seem possible to do anything at the present time to stop 
the trafic. In New Hampshire, for example, there is a drug- 
‘gist who has one store on the Canadian line and another on 
the New Hampshire line. It is known that he has built up 
‘an enormous trade in habit-forming drugs in his New Hamp- 
shire store. It is obvious where the drugs come from. Yet to 
date no means has been devised to wipe out the wholesale 
smuggling carried on so brazenly here. 


$300,000 Worth of Morphine Found 


Acatn, the federal government recently found on a Japa- 
mese boat in San Francisco harbor a quantity of morphine 
valued at over $300,000. Government agents wanted to con- 
fiscate the cargo, but the owners asserted that it was destined 
for Vera Cruz, and nothing whatever was done about it. Even 
if this contention were true, which is open to doubt, we should 


probably have received most of the cargo in the end. -I know 
for a fact that enormous quantities of habit-forming drugs are 
at this minute concentrated at Jaurez, Mexico, just south of 
our boundary, and that as much as from five hundred to a 
thousand dollars’ worth a day is being purchased and brought 
over into our country for distribution. 

In the face of these facts, what can the most stringent local 
laws accomplish as long as they concern themselves solely with 
drugs sold under a physician’s order? We are not making 
the progress or showing the results we hoped for when the 
Boylan law and the Harrison law were passed. Nor shall we 
be able to attain the degree of control desired until there is 
an international understanding with those countries which pro- 
duce habit-forming drugs, in order to bring about a strict ac- 
counting for all drugs dispensed by foreign governments. 

An international understanding on this matter is not prac- 
ticable at this time. But we should in the interim do the next 
best thing. We should have some frank understanding with 
Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico and other nearby countries. We 
should adopt measures through cooperation with them, to 
minimize the illicit traffic in drugs. Some such step is im- 
perative. And at the same time our methods of handling. the 
drug at home should be reorganized and perfected in the 
light of recent experience. 


A Government Monopoly of Drugs 


My coNcLuSION as to the manner of bringing about this last 
suggestion is this: “The only means of solving our internal 
problem satisfactorily is for the federal government to make 
either the handling of habit-forming drugs a government mo- 
nopoly, or to require an accurate accounting of all such 
drugs, imported, manufactured and dispensed. 

Furthermore, if it is difficult to bring about a government 
drug monopoly, there is consolation in the thought that it 
would be much more difficult—impossible, practically—to get 
the various states (with legal, political and other interests 


working against the idea) to pass adequate and similar legis- 


lation which would properly restrict trafic in habit-forming 
drugs to legitimate medical needs. If it be within the prov- 
ince of the federal government to do this, and I believe it is, 
I am going to try and see that the federal government is the 
one and only vehicle by which it is done. 

I am going to propose this at the next session of Congress. 
I shall propose, also, that the general class of drugs known 
as hypnotics, openly prescribed by druggists and sold over drug 
counters for insomnia, headaches, etc., be incorporated into 
the bill as well. I shall further ask in this federal legislation 
to have incorporated the hypodermic syringe, as I have already 
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done in New York state. We have got to disregard the busi- 
ness interest of the druggist here and make way for the greater 
interest of the commonwealth. 

We must exactly define the responsibility of the physician. 
He must prescribe and administer all drugs of a habit-form- 
ing nature. ‘The matter must be put up to him so definitely 
that he will not be blamed, as he often is at present, for 
abuses arising from other sources; so that, at the same time, 
he will not be able to evade the blame for whatever evils are 
traceable to his occasional cupidity or weak-minded 
amiability. 

Moreover;:those who are afflicted with the drug habit now 
must be taken account of and provided for. “Those who are 
eligible for treatment but are without means must have proper 
medical attention from state and municipal authorities the 
country over. And. those unfortunates who on account of 
physical disability are dependent upon drugs to alleviate pain 
must receive from time to time the necessary amount of drug 
without being subjected to unnecessary expense or undue 
humiliation. 
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To sum up, these, then, are the steps to be taken, if we are 
to solve the drug problem as it exists to-day: 


First, beginning at home, a federal monopoly in habit-form- — 


ing drugs, which will include a strict accounting of all drugs 
used and will put the responsibility for their abuse upon the 
doctor by whose prescription alone they may be obtained. 

Second, reciprocal agreements with nearby nations to be 
undertaken with a view to eradicating the wholesale illicit 
export and import of drugs which now obtains. 

Third, an international arrangement, based on the assump- 
tion that each country will by that time have created a govern- 
ment monopoly of habit-forming drugs; such arrangement to 
limit production to an amount not greater than that necessary 
for the legitimate needs of mankind, and to include an ac- 
counting of import and export corresponding to each nation’s 
legitimate needs. 

The time has come when this problem, both national and 
international, must be squarely faced. ‘The time is right and 
ripe. In the fight to come the human race must either win or 
lose greatly. There can be no compromise. 


PENITENTIAL HYMN 


(For a World in Arms) 
By John Haynes Holmes 


O God of field and city, 
O Lord of shore and sea, 
Behold us, in thy pity, 
Lift naked hands to thee. 
Our swords and spears are shattered, 
Qur walls of stone down thrust, 
Our reeking altars scattered 
And trodden in the dust. 


O God of law unbroken, 
O Lord of justice done, 


Thine awful word is spoken 
From sun to flaming sun— 
Y We hate, and we are hated, 
We slay, and lo, are slain, 
We feed, and still unsated 
We hunt our prey again. 


O God of mercy tender, 

O Lord of love most free, 
Forgive, as we surrender 

Our wayward wills to thee. 
Absolve our fell allegiance 

To captain and to king; 
Receive in full obedience, 

The chastened hearts we bring. 


. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE 
ELECTION 


ITH the reelection of President 
Wilson in doubt until Saturday, 
and still later uncertainty over Con- 
gress (which will consist of a Demo- 
cratic Senate and a Republican House), 
returns on constitutional amendments 
and other referendum measures are still 
in doubt. 

The anti-alcohol forces lost, so far as 
the national Prohibition ticket goes, and 
they failed to carry amendments in Cali- 
fornia and Missouri through the adverse 
city votes of San Francisco ana St. 
Louis. But their gains were so great 
that they claim the net result as a smash- 
ing victory. 

Four states went 
Montana, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Every proposal in a dry state to return 
to license was defeated—in Washington 
every county voted to stay dry. In Utah 
and Florida, the governors-elect and the 
new legislatures are strongly prohibition- 
ist, so that dry legislation is assured. In 
Florida, indeed, prohibition was the 
chief issue, for when Sidney J. Catts 
failed of the Democratiz nomination, he 
went it alone to victory as an inde- 
pendent Democrat. Alaska went over- 
whelmingly dry. ‘There are to date, 
therefore, twenty-three dry states and 
one territory, with two more in pros- 
pect—‘‘half the Union dry.” 

As a result of the vote a year ago, 600 
saloons have just been closed in New 
York state—more than all the saloons 
closed by the state-wide measure in 
South Dakota. In New York, local 
option is confined to towns, and 
cities may not vote on it if they 
want to. 

Of the eleven political units of Mary- 
land which voted on prohibition, four, 
including Havre de Grace, went dry. 
The other seven, including Annapolis, 
Baltimore and Baltimore county, voted 
wet. Baltimore county was expected to 
go dry by about 5,000. Instead of that, 
it went wet by nearly 8,000. Baltimore 
city was expected to go wet, but no one, 
not even the liquor dealers, imagined 


dry—Michigan, 
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the wet majority would be more than 
43,000, as it was. 

There is, moreover, the liveliest ex- 
pectation over the national prohibition 


measure. “The South and the West are 
dry. ‘These are the sections that swung 
the election, and the predictions of the 
anti-alcohol groups are reinforced by the 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, who writes: ‘““The prohibi- 
tion wave is now so strong as to make 
it reasonably certain that a prohibition 
federal amendment will be passed by the 
session of Congress which will begin on 
December 4.” 

So far as direct effect on the House is 
concerned, the single Prohibitionist 
member, Charles H. Randall, of Cali- 
fornia, was reelected. 

The first woman to be elected to Con- 


THE PEOPLE 


FOR 


Vote YES on Proposition No. 1 


50,000 hard-working men and women spent their 
vacations in the Adirondacks on the land comprised 
in Proposition No. 1. 


No worker, no business man, no professional man, no 
father of children will have any more important duty 
on election day than to vote YES on Proposition No. 1. 


A few men have agreed to give outright $2,500,000 
for the Palisades Park if Proposition No. 1 passes. 


PROPOSITION No.1 


2s, 
Vote YES on to’ the people, to by 
iti election to be held in the year aineteen hundred 
Proposition and sixtsen,' belapproved?) 


AMERICAN SCENIC AND HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
EW YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSO- 
CIATION 
ON DACKS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDU- 
KAGUE CLUB 
REW VOR STATE FISH, GAME AND. LONG ISLAND GAME PROTECTIVE 
FOREST LEAGUB ASSOCIATION 


ELECTION ADVERTISING 


Nine civic organizations jomed 
in thus urging a referendum ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars 
for a state park in New York. 
At the time of going to press 
.the result was not yet known 


gress, Representative Jeannette Rankin 
of Wyoming, is interested in many 
aspects of social advance and is a grad- 
uate, 09, of the New York School of 
Philanthropy. She has worked for ° 
woman suffrage in almost every state 
where a referendum has been taken in 
recent years. Running at large, she was 
elected as a Republican in a state which 
went for President Wilson. Her place 
at Washington is some consolation to 
the suffragists for the failure of their 
referendums in South Dakota and West 
Virginia. 

George R. Lunn, ex-minister, twice 
Socialist mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., 
who was dropped by the Socialist Party 
because of his non-partisan appoint: 
ments, goes to Congress as a Democrat. 
Congressman Meyer London of New 
York city will be the only party Socialist 
in the House, Victor F. Berger of Wis- 
consin failing to regain seat. Congress- 
man Lewis, “father of the parcels 
post,” lost out for United States senator 
as a result of a factional fight among 
the Democrats of Maryland. His de- 
feat is widely deplored. 

While the American Union Against 
Militarism did not endorse candidates 
on one side or the other, it has issued a 
statement pointing out the defeat of 
Senator duPont of Delaware, “the man 
reputed to be the head of the regular 
army coterie in the Senate,” and of Con- 
gressman William S. Bennet, of New 
York, “who ran on a platform including 
universal military service.” It was Con- 
gressman Bennet who attacked Frederic 
C. Howe’s administration of Ellis Island 
and Mr. Howe’s personal character. 

The union explains the defeat of Con- 
gressman ‘Tavenner and Bailey, leaders 
in the fight against preparedness, as due 
to the fact that they are Democrats run- 
ning in districts normally Republican. 
It emphasizes the failure of the defense 
leagues to defeat Congressmen Sher- 
wood, Gordon and Crosser of Ohio, 
“Who have been most outspoken in their 
opposition to militarism’; and the re- 
election of Senators LaFollette of Wis- 
consin and Poindexter of Washington, 
both strongly anti-militaristic. 
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The Socialists gained in their total 
vote, running over one million, and 
probably have gained in the number of 
Socialist members of state legislatures. 
Assemblyman A. I. Shiplacoff in New 
York has another Brooklyn associate, 
Mr. Whitehorn. Organized labor failed 
to vote as‘a unit. All of the great 
industrial states, except Ohio, went 
for Mr. Hughes. Congressman Frank 
Buchanan of Illinois, a labor leader, was 
defeated. 

Governor Hunt of Arizona, widely 
known for his fight against capital 
punishment, and Governor Capper of 
Kansas, who is profoundly interested in 
social legislation, are both reelected. 
Governor Hiram Johnson of California 
goes to the federal Senate. 

For the twelfth time, Ben B. Lindsey 
has been elected judge of the Denver 
Juvenile Court. 

That voters can be aroused to issues 
presented without the glamor of a per- 
sonality was shown in the overwhelm- 
ing afirmative vote in favor of a state 
budget for Maryland. The budget car- 
ried by more than 30,000, while Presi- 
dent Wilson’s majority was only 20,000. 
_All the counties but one were for it and 
it carried every ward in Baltimore. The 
four Baltimore city propositions calling 
for loans were carried. One provides a 


smillion dollars for new school buildings. ° 


In registering another repudiation of 
Mayor Thompson and his administra- 
tion of the Chicago city government at 
tthe recent election, the big majority of 
voters were in the sorry plight of being 
obliged to defeat the sorely needed meas- 
ures for which many of them had long 
worked. Afraid to trust either the 
$4,450,000 of the proposed bond issues, 
or the management of any of the inter- 
ests involved, they voted down the refer- 
endum proposals for the consolidation 
of the parks, for additional bathing 
‘beaches, and for better waste-disposal 
equipment. And they rounded out their 
vote of lack of confidence by defeating 
the mayor’s candidate for state’s at- 
torney by a great majority. 

The proposed amendment, to the state 
constitution enabling the legislature to 
enact an equitable taxing system in ac- 
cordance with modern standards seems 
to have a bare majority of the men’s 
votes as required by law, but an official 
count may be necessary to confirm the 
first returns of the election. Its passage 
has been endangered by the failure of 
“many voters to vote on the proposition 
at all, by the active work of railroad 
tax agents against it, and by the opposi- 
‘tion of organized labor due to the fact 
‘that a similar measure was submitted by 
the legislature for an advisory vote of 
the people instead of a proposal to estab- 
‘lish the initiative and referendum, which 
wwas then preferred by the unions and 
many others. 

All three constitutional amendments 
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proposed in Missouri went down to de- 
feat with prohibition. Although over 
three-fourths of the counties of Missouri 
are dry, the heavy wet vote in St. Louis 
offset any majority that the proposition 
might have in the rest of the state. Pres- 
ent returns indicate that the majority 
outside of St. Louis was very slight, Kan- 
sas City, however, voted dry, due, leaders 
say, to Billy Sunday’s revival meetings. 
The Farmers’ Land Bank amendment, 
a form of rural credits, was defeated, 
although late ‘returns indicate that its 
originator, a St. Louis business man, has 
been elected governor. In St. Louis the 
charter amendment for non-partisan city 
elections was defeated. 

The issuance of $2,000,000 in bonds 
for the construction of new school build- 
ings was authorized by popular vote in 
Cleveland. A strong publicity campaign, 
in which the findings of the Cleveland 
Foundation school survey were used and 
which made the city fairly sizzle with 
interest in the schools, had made it clear 
that several thousand children were at- 
tending school in basement rooms, port- 
able buildings or going only part time 
because of congestion. 

Massachusetts has apparently carried 
all four of ‘the general referendum meas- 
ures submitted. ‘These are for holding 
a constitutional convention; authorizing 
cities to maintain schools of agriculture 
and horticulture as proposed by the 
Massachusetts Homestead Commission; 
revising the method of party enrollment 
at primary elections; and making Jan- 
uary 1 a legal holiday. 

Rensselaer, Warren and Livingston 
counties, New York, all voted favorably 
on the proposal to establish county tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. Out of the fifty-seven 
counties in the state thirty-three have 
now either established county sanatoria 
or voted the funds. 


ONE DAY OF REST REQUIRED 
OF THE LACKAWANNA 


HE application of the Lackawanna 

Steel Company for exemption from 
the provisions of the New York rest- 
day law (see the Survey for November 
4, page 131) has been denied. ‘The 
New York State Industrial Commission 
voted on November 10 that the steel 
company must keep within the “spirit 
of the law” and gave it three weeks to 
show the commission that it has found 
some way of insuring the principle of 
one day’s rest in seven. 

This means that the commission has 
ruled against the theory that interstate 
competition should be a basis for the 
modification of protective legislation. 
The Lackawanna Steel Company had 
argued that few of its competitors in 
other states make provision for one rest 
day each week. It named most of the 
leading steel companies of the United 
States as working their men without re- 
gard to the principle laid down five 
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years ago by the American Iron and_ 


Steel Institute. 

In order to check up this statement 
the SurRvEY made inquiry of eight of 
the largest steel companies in the coun- 
try. Only two companies, the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company and 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
replied officially. President Welborn, 
of the latter company, stated that every 
man in his employ gets one day of rest 
every week. ‘The assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Sheet and ‘Tube 
Company stated that no rule is in effect; 
that the men take a day off as they 
please and average one day in seven. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN TOWN 
HEALTH 


RAMINGHAM, MASS., a town 

of 16,000 population, has been se- 
lected as the site for the health and 
tuberculosis demonstration to be carried 
out under the direction of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis with a fund of 
$100,000 furnished by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Framingham 
seemed to the committee to present aver- 
age industrial, social and health condi- 
tions, and to furnish a real tuberculosis 
and health problem, with a fair pros- 
pect of a successful demonstration in pre- 
venting disease and promoting health. 

The plan, briefly stated, includes the 
discovery of all open, active cases of 
tuberculosis in the community at the 
earliest possible moment, and the thor- 
ough examination of all people who are 
willing to cooperate with the committee 
in order to detect incipient cases. “The 
medical work is to be carried out with 
the assistance of the local physicians, 
whose diagnostic activities will be 
standardized through a_ preliminary 
post-graduate course of lectures and 
demonstrations. Public health education 
and hygienic control in school, factory 
and home are essential factors of the 
program from the constructive health 
side. 

The success of the experiment will 
depend upon the degree of local co- 
operation secured. In this regard, Fram- 
ingham has given assurance of its will- 
ingness to-meet its own obligations. The 
result hoped for is a health program of 
significance to the whole United States, 
not only in anti-tuberculosis work, but 
in health work generally. 

The chairman of the Community 
Health and Tuberculosis Control Com- 
mittee, representing the national associa- 
tion in charge of the Framingham dem- 
onstration, is Dr.. Edward R. Baldwin, 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y., president of the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. The ex- 
ecutive officer in charge is Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong, recently of the New 
York Association for Improvmg the 
Condition of the Poor. 
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WARDEN OSBORNETOSTUMP 
THE COUNTRY 


NATION-WIDE campaign | for 

prison reform, to be begun imme- 
diately, was announced last week by the 
National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor. One of the features of 
the campaign will be a speaking tour in- 
cluding many states by Thomas Mott 
Osborne, until recently warden of Sing 
Sing, who is honorary president of the 
‘committee. 

The object of the campaign, it is an- 
nounced, will be to put before the peo- 
ple information about prison conditions 
in their own and other localities. Prison 
contract labor, the convict-lease system 
prevalent in the South, brutal methods 
of discipline and other outstanding evils 
of present-day penology will be at- 
tacked. Mr. Osborne will carry word 
about his self-government reforms at 
Sing Sing. 

Several states have urged the com- 
mittee to aid them in local efforts for 
improvement, said E. Stagg Whitin, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Alabama wants help in putting an end 
‘to the barbarous conditions in some of 
her turpentine and lumber camps, where 
leased convicts work. Missouri is said 
to be fighting a prison political reign. 
California is declared to be ready to be- 
gin self-government. Rhode Island and 


‘Connecticut need enlightenment about © 


their contract labor systems. In Wis- 
‘consin a report made four years ago 
suggesting modern improvements is 
said to have been entirely ignored. 

The committee believes the present to 
be an opportune time for the beginning 
‘of such a campaign. Forty states have 
legislative sessions, governors are to be 
elected in some thirty states, and Mr. 
‘Osborne’s work at Sing Sing has awak- 
ened a new interest in prison reform 
everywhere. 


ILLINOIS’ ABATEMENT LAW 
HELD CONSTITUTIONAL 


HE Committee of Fifteen in Chi- 

cago was organized to follow up the 
work of the Chicago Vice Commission 
and specifically “to aid public authori- 
ties in the enforcement of laws against 
pandering and to take measures cal- 
culated to prevent traffic in women.” 
Perhaps its farthest-reaching public 
service lay in securing the enactment 
and enforcement of the Illinois injunc- 
tion and abatement law. 

That this has proved a formidable 
weapon for the suppression of disorderly 
resorts is due thus far exclusively to the 
activity of this committee, for neither the 
police, the city prosecuting attorney nor 
the state’s attorney have as yet seen fit 
to initiate proceedings under it against 
the owners of property used for illicit 
purposes. 

The law authorizes any citizens to 
petition any judge to issue a temporary 


A PITTSBURGH POSTER WITH THE 
AMBITIOUS PLAN TO ABATE SMOKE 
THROUGH PRINTER'S INK 


injunction against such proven illicit use 
of any building. ‘To have the injunc- 
tion made permanent the owner must be 
proved to have received the complaint 
against the illicit use of his property and 
to have failed to abate the abuse of it. 
In that event the court may order the 
property closed to any use whatsoever 
for one year, unless the owner’s bond is 
accepted as safeguarding the continuance 
of the nuisance. 

The 294 informal notices of complaint 
to property owners have proved so effec- 
tive, their responses have been so prompt 
and satisfactory as to make it necessary 
to send but forty-two of the formal no- 
tices required by law. ‘These in turn 
have been so scrupulously observed that 
only ten injunctions have been applied 
for and only two proceedings for con- 
tempt of court have been instituted. 

A suit to set aside the law as uncon- 
stitutional was recently carried up to the 
Supreme Court by appellants who con- 
tended that it is unconstitutional in be- 
ing class legislation and in depriving 
owners of their property without due 
process of law. In handing down its 
decision denying this contention and 
affirming the constitutionality of the in- 
junction and abatement law, the IlIli- 
nois Supreme Court declares the act to 
be “an exercise of the police power of 
the state passed in the interests of the 
public welfare for the preservation of 
good order and public morals.” 

‘The court denies that the statute con- 
fiscates or destroys property, and holds 
that deprivation of the use of the prop- 
erty for one year is not unreasonable as 
“security against the continuance or re- 
newal of the nuisance,” and further be- 
cause “no injunction can issue and no 


- order to close the place can be enforced 
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against an owner who has in good faith 
endeavored to prevent the nuisance.” 

“These results,” the court declares, 
“may all be easily avoided by not keep- 
ing a house of prostitution or permitting 
one to be kept, and it cannot be regarded 
as unduly oppressive upon one who has 
wilfully kept or permitted such a house, 
to require him, after a judicial determi- 
nation of that fact, to give security for 
the discontinuance of the nuisance long 
enough to assure the permanence of its 
abatement before he shall be permitted 
to again occupy and use the property 
ewithin a year.” 

Under the vigorous superintendency 
of Samuel P. Thrasher, well known for 
years of similar service in Connecticut, 
the Committee of Fifteen has secured 
public confidence and financial support. 
Its successful defense of this law, which 
secured the settlement of its constitution- 
ality once for all, not only reinforces the 
war of law against vice in Illinois, but 
prompts similar legislation and encour- 
ages the enforcement of law every- 
where. 

Another achievement of the commit- 
tee is the putting into operation of the 
so-called ‘Kate Adams law,” authoriz- 
ing the commitment of the inmates and 
keepers of disorderly resorts, both male 
and female, to terms of imprisonment 
instead of fines. Public prosecutors have 
failed to take advantage of this law also 
and have even been rebuked by judges 
as acting more for the defense of those 
arraigned than for their prosecution. 
But now Judge Fisher of the Morals 
Court, supported by Chief Justice Olson, 
has taken the initiative from the bench 
in imposing prison sentences upon such 
offenders, averaging five months in the 
House of Correction. 


MONEY LENDERS UPHOLD- 
ING LOAN LAWS 


MALL loan brokers who opposed 

the passage of remedial legislation 
designed to protect small borrowers from 
extortion are beginning to realize that 
such laws do not destroy the loan busi- 
ness, but, instead, raise it to a higher 
plane, decrease the losses and expenses of 
operation, permit a fair return on in- 
vested capital and make the business a 
much cleaner and more attractive one 
in which to engage. 

In the states of Indiana, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island associa- 
tions have been formed by loan brokers 
and companies licensed under and ob- 
serving the small-loan laws. ‘These 
state associations in turn have formed the 
American Association of Small. Loan 
Brokers for the purpose of “uplifting 
and dignifying the small-loan business 
and assisting state associations in secur- 
ing legislation, fixing terms fair to the 
borrower and rates that will yield a fair 
return to the lender.” 

Evidence has been given that this 
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new organization intends to live up to 
its declaration. of principles, that it will 
“police the business,” discipline its own 
members who in any way fail to observe 
the laws, regulate the character and ex- 
tent of their advertising, seek to discour- 
age the practices of unlawful lenders, 
and, if unsuccessful in this, aid prosecu- 
ting officials in convicting them. 

The bitterest opponents of remedial 
loan legislation have now become. its 
strongest adherents, and it is believed 
that the organization, made up of profit- 
making concerns not eligible for mem- 
bership in the National Federation of 
Remedial Loan Associations, will be- 
come a powerful agency in improving 
small-loan conditions. “Io those who 
have been active in promoting the reme- 
dial loan movement this development 
seems epochal. 


THE. HIARD: LOT. .OF.: THE 
WAITRESSES 


“CORE feet and a devilish mean dis- 

position” instead of health, wealth 
and wisdom is the reward of many thou- 
sands of girls, in spite of their practice 
of “early to bed and early to rise’’—so 
the Consumers’ League of New York 
city has discovered in studying the work 
of women employed in restaurants and 
tea rooms. 

When every day means up at 6, away 
at 6:30, home at 8 o’clock at night, 
worn by twelve hours’ toil, the league 
investigators were not surprised that 
time after time in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What do you do in the evening?” 
came the reply, “Oh, I go right to bed.” 

Indeed, in Behind the Scenes in a 
Restaurant, as the Consumers’ League 
calls the report of its enquiry just pub- 
lished, the darkest scene of all is the long 
grinding day of walking back and forth 
from kitchen to table, of carrying heav- 
ily loaded trays and remembering a mul- 
titude of orders. More than half (58 
per cent) of the 1,017 employes who 
were interviewed exceed the fifty-four- 
hour limit for women in factories and 
mercantile establishments, while 20 per 
cent work twelve hours a day. A small 
number, 4 per cent, are employed at 
night. One-third do not have one day 
of rest in seven, and the majority are 
not allowed time off for their meals, but, 
as one girl put it, “must grab ’em any- 
way you can.” All the laws designed to 
protect women from industrial strain 
leave the waitress unsheltered. 

Nor is the restaurant worker repaid 
for her heavy burden by a high wage. 
Although “boarding-in” and tipping 
make a reckoning of the wage scale dif- 
ficult, the Consumers’ League estimates 
that without tips 87 per cent of the 
women workers are being paid less than 
the $9 a week fixed as the minimum 
amount on which a girl can live inde- 
pendently in New York city. Even with 
food and tips added, the proportion re- 
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FROM THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE EXHIBIT 


ceiving less than a living wage is 31 per 
cent. One-third of the kitchen and 
pantry hands, who make up 28 per cent 
of all workers, receive less than $6 a 
week, and three-fourths less than $7. 

Nor is the income of a restaurant 
worker clear gain. A special dress is 
often required of waitresses, fines for 
lateness are customary, and in almost 
every place mistakes and breakages are 
charged to the girls. 

‘The custom of tipping is condemned 
by the league report as a drag upon 
wages, because the employer takes ad- 
vantage of the purchaser’s contribution ; 
as an unreliable source of income which 
makes a girl “take a chance” about get- 
ting into debt; and finally, as a tempta- 
tion that leads girls to adopt an intimate 
personal tone toward men customers. 

This willingness to accept money from 
men in the guise of tips as well as the 
freedom of talking with strangers which 
the trade furnishes, make restaurant 
work of peculiar moral danger to the 
young and inexperienced. Yet the 
league found one-fourth of all workers 
under 21 and two-thirds under 30 years 
of age, while less than one-third of the 
number are American born. Indeed, 
employers rely upon this very youth and 
ignorance for exploitation in the trade. 

The final indictment of restaurant 
work with its present unregulated con- 
ditions lies in the fact that it is an abso- 
lute “blind alley.” Peasant girls from 
Europe, country girls from upstate, come 
into the work strong and rosy-cheeked ; 
within a few months they grow sallow 
and worn. And at the same time, ac- 
cording to the league’s statistics, 65 per 
cent of those at work less than a year 
get $6 or more a week, while only 55 
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per cent of those working over ten years 
receive as much. 

“These facts,” sums up the report, 
“point directly to the crying need for 
the limitation of hours for women [res- 
taurant employes] in that the individual 
worker may be protected from over- 
strain, that the community may be 
guarded from the spread of contagious 
disease by people predisposed to infec- 
tion through fatigue, and that the chil- 
dren of these women may be strong and 
capable of becoming useful citizens.” 


TWO SCHOOLS OF CIVICS IN 
TEXAS 


HE Texas School of Civics and 

Philanthropy, a new training-school 
for volunteer and professional workers 
in the social and civic field, opened last 
month. The Houston Council of So- 
cial Agencies is announced to be its foun- 
der, under the supervision of the Hous- 
ton Foundation—a municipal board of 
public welfare, “expending all city 
charity funds, receiving benevolent be- 
quests and providing for organized 
work.” With the help of interested 
citizens the foundation furnishes the 
support of the school for this first year, 
so that no tuition or registration fees 
will be charged its initial classes. Head- 
quarters are in the City Hall of 
Houston. Its advisory council includes 
representatives of the University of 
Texas, Rice Institute and several other 
educational institutions, together with 
officials of the State Conference of So- 
cial Welfare, the Federated Jewish 
Charities, and the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Association. 

The course leading to the certificate 
covers two years of class-room and field 
work. The entrance requirements ex- 
act an equivalent of a good secondary 
school and two years of university work. 
Students without certificates or degrees 
will be required to pass entrance exam- 
inations. M. A. Turner is director and 
Martha Gano registrar. 

The school is incorporated as ‘“‘a be- 
nevolent, charitable, educational and mis- 
sionary undertaking—for the fitting of 
men and women for the public social 
service, for professional positions in vol- 
untary, civic and social agencies, and for 
effective work as directors, members of 
committees, friendly visitors, contribu- 
tors, or in the independent use of time 
and money for charitable purposes.” 

Nearby the Department of Public 
Welfare of the city of Dallas opens on 
November 24 a three-months course 
in applied philanthropy under the au- 
spices of the United Charities of the city. 
Flora Saylor, who has been for eighteen 
years superintendent of the United Char- 
ities, will, as associate director, assume 
personal supervision of the school, and 
Elmer L. Scott, head of the Department 
of Public Welfare, will act as director. 
City officials, teachers, physicians, clergy- 
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men and professors in the Southern 
Methodist University are announced as 
lecturers. The inauguration of a hos- 
pital social service, it is hoped, will lead 
the Department of Health to encourage 
the attendance of student nurses. The 
promoters of this local training expect 
that it may enroll many who might not 
go elsewhere to seek further training. 


CHINA’S PACE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH A QUICK STEP 


O many copies were printed of the 
tuberculosis story calendar, repro- 
duced in the Survey for November 6, 


- 1915, that fully spread out, they would 


cover eight and one-half square miles, 
writes Dr. W. W. Peter of the Public 
Health Council of China. Under the 
joint leadership of the National Medical 
Association, the China Medical Mission- 
ary Association and the Y. M. C. A. 
in China, a brilliant public health cam- 
paign has been carried out in some of the 
leading cities of the empire. 
Forty-eight meetings in one week, last 
May, was the record in Peking, with an 
attendance of 18,000. After the last 
meeting some of the principal ministers 
of the central government spent several 
hours. at a luncheon discussing the re- 
lationship of national health and na- 
tional strength. Five of the most pow- 
erful men in China were said to be 
present. In Changsha, thirty-six meet- 
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FIRST AID DRILL BY CHINESE BOY SCOUTS 


ings in one week had an attendance of 
over 30,000. 

These health weeks with their ex- 
hibits and lectures are planned to focus 
attention on some definite need or prob- 
lem of the place in which they are kept. 
A special clean city campaign; a vac- 


cination crusade, or in one case, a 
tuberculosis hospital, are among the 
results. Officials, gentry, educators, mil- 


itary, missionaries, police and merchants 
all join in this public health move- 
‘ment. 


CHICAGO’S $11,000,000 MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL 
Ce OU have no traditions,” said Har- 
vard to Chicago. ‘We're mak- 
ing them, fast,” replied the mid-western 
university. 

A new tradition is founded at the 
University of Chicago by the establish- 
ment .of its own school of medicine. 
This new department is endowed by 
the General Education Board and the 
Rockefeller Foundation with $11,000,- 
000. For years the Rush Medical Col- 
lege has represented the medical depart- 
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ment of the university, keeping its rec- 
ord high in Class A even with its lim- 
ited funds and equipment. ‘The disband- 
ing of the Rush faculty will be fol- 
lowed, it is announced, by the reappoint- 
ment of several members to the new 
department of the university. 

Full-time teaching is perhaps the most 
important detail of the new plan. It is 
the system characteristic of Chicago’s 
other departments as well. “The neces- 
sity for such an arrangement, long since 
proved abroad, has been demonstrated 
also in this country, especially at Johns 
Hopkins university, as the only satisfac- 
tory basis of research work of enduring 
value. 

The opportunity for medical research 
in the heterogeneous human conditions of 
the city of Chicago is limitless. And the 
university has by its brilliant beginnings 
in such work proved itself deserving of 
the new honor. It was Dr. Ricketts, of 
Chicago, who discovered the cause of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever—paying 
his own life as the price of his discovery. 


YALE DEPARTMENT OF UNI- 
VERSITY HEALTH 


ALE has appointed a uniyersity de- 

partment of health, charged not 
only with the sanitary safety of stu- 
dents’ surroundings but with furnishing 
them individual health supervision and 
advice. “The department will make a 
careful and complete medical examina- 
tion of all students engaging in organ- 
ized athletics, all competitors for the 
editorial staff of the Yale News, stu- 
dent workers at the university dining- 
hall, and all freshmen. 

Any member of the university may 
consult the staff; vaccination against 
smallpox and anti-typhoid inoculation 
are offered free and those unable to 
afford a physician may be cared for by 
the department staff at the office of the 
department or the Yale Infirmary. 

A permanent endowment fund of 
$300,000 will be needed for this work, 
but so confident are the university of- 
ficers of the support of alumni and 
friends that they have authorized the 
immediate beginning of the work. 

Dr. J. C. Greenway, director of the 
new department, served on the staff of 
the New York Hospital for several 
years, and also at Seton Hospital for 
Tuberculosis, New York city. His as- 
sistants are Dr. Orville F. Rogers, Jr., 
and Dr. Leonard C. Sanford, consult- 


ing surgeon for the football season. 


SYPHILIS YESTERDAY, TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW 


HAT the early syphilis of today 
may be depended upon to furnish 
the family syphilis of tomorrow is dra- 
matically shown by a study of thirty 
families from the Boston Dispensary 
skin clinic, reported in a recent issue of 
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the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. Dr. J. H. Blaisdell, physician of 
the clinic, instead of depending on mass 
statistics for his arguments, gives a de- 
tailed report of each family that shows 
in tragic monotony the tell-tale “head- 
aches,” “‘mucous patches,” “vague symp- 
toms.” 

Two women had married a second 
time, so that the 30 families showed 
record of 62 parents. “There had been 
132 possible children, but only 23 were 
alive and healthy. ‘These were born 
before the parents’ infection. Of the 
109 others, 79 were dead, either before 
birth or from diseases intercurrent with 
syphilis; 24 live on as syphilitics; 6, liv- 
ing, are ‘“unclassed’”—that is, a final 
judgment is not yet pronounced on 
their cases. 

The menace of such conditions, says 
Dr. Blaisdell, is both immediate and 
remote. Innocent children of the next 
generation are handicapped. Present 
clean-living people are endangered—one 
of the women of this group was a wait- 
ress for a time at one of the Wellesley 
College halls. 

The movement spreading through 
many cities to require examination of 
food-handlers, is one important step to- 
ward safety. “There is an economic hold 
through the license that helps to insure 
proper treatment; whereas the experi- 
ence of clinics is that voluntary patients 
make little effort to follow up treat- 
ment. Only 28 per cent of the patients 
for one year in the Boston Dispensary 
clinic returned after the first visit. 

As to the type, age and marital status 
of consecutive adult cases at the clinic, 


Dr. Blaisdell shows that of 500 cases, 
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236, or 47 per cent, were single men; 
35 were single women. 

“Where,” he asks, “do the single 
women proportionate to the number of 
single men go for treatment? . . 
Statements from many doctors are all 
in agreement that the number of single 
women among their patients is propor- 
tionately small. The bringing under 
medical supervision of the relatively 
large number of single women now ap- 
parently under no control, would go a 
long way towards removing active foci 
of infection and minimizing the danger 
to their future husbands and children.’”” 


THE AUTOMOBILE THEORY 
SO rePOLIO 


N the day following a special meet- 

ing of the American Public Health 
Association in Cincinnati, newspapers in 
many parts of the country had startling 
announcements of a supposed action of 
the association. The cause of infantile 
paralysis, these papers said, had been an- 
nounced by the Public Health Associa- 
tion to be the fumes from gasoline givem 
out by motor cars. 

It seems worth while to state the facts. 
from which this statement grew before 
it has time to spread further. 

The theory that poliomyelitis is due 
to “the gases and fumes given off into 
the atmosphere by the combustion of 
oils and fluids used as fuel in automo- 
biles” -was propounded by Dr. T. H. 
Harrington of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Labor and Industries, at the 
close of a paper given in the section om 
industrial hygiene and dealing with in- 
dustrial poisoning from various gases. 
It was not even discussed by the meet- 
ing. 

On the following day a committee 
appointed by the association formulated 
through Dr. Haven Emerson the present 
state of knowledge concerning the cause 
of poliomyelitis: that it is a human dis- 
ease, conveyed from one human being to: 
another; that it is caused by a virus. 
which cannot be cultivated directly from 
the human victims, but can be some- 
times conveyed to monkeys, in whom it 
sets up a similar disease, and from this 
second host it has been cultivated on arti- 
ficial media. This seems to be the 
present extent of knowledge concerning 
the cause of poliomyelitis. 

The special meeting referred to was a 
round-table, at which the health officers, 
called together. a few weeks ago by the 
surgeon-general of the Public Health 
Service in Washington, practically held a 
second session. “This gathering was con- 
cerned primarily with ways and ‘means 
of avoiding a possible epidemic in the 
middle and western states another sea- 
son. Several of the state boards of 
health are holding similar meetings and 
issuing instructions to local health offi- 
cers to quicken their attention and en- 
able them to report promptly. 
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Tue INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE INSANE IN 
THE UNiTeD STATES AND CANADA (Volume I) 
By Henry M. Hurd. Johns Hopkins Press. 
497 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.72. 
To write the his- 
—= tory of the many in- 
| stitutions that care for 
| the insane in Canada 
and the United States 
would be too large a 
task for one ‘man. 
The obvious course 
has therefore been 
followed of getting 
contributions on each 
topic from those best 
qualified to discuss 
them. As there is no biological boundary 
between the United States and Canada, 
it is a very fine idea to combine the in- 
_stitutional histories of these sister coun- 
tries with their similar problems. The 
work is so well edited that it escapes 
the patchwork effect usually resulting 
from divided authorship. 

The account which this volume gives 
of the improvements in the care of the 
insane is interesting, profitable, and in- 
spiring. ‘The first section describes the 
Organized Activities of Alienists and 
the foundation and work of the Associa- 
tion of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, 
the American Medico-Psychological 
Association, and the American Journal 
of Insanity. Here the joint authorship 
is particularly valuable, as it allows the 
editors to tell the story of achievements 
in which they themselves have played a 
conspicuous part without any of that 
embarrassment or omission which a pri- 
vate individual might feel necessary in 
speaking of his own life-work. 

The second section, dealing with the 
early care for the insane and the slow 
growth of legislation which curbed its 
many evils, serves as an introduction for 
the life of Dorothea Lynde Dix, who 
was the central figure of the struggle for 
better conditions. Her history shows 
the need of individual initiative in medi- 
cal reform as in all other spheres of 
activity. 

In the thirteen sections and fifty- 
seven chapters of the book no phase of 
the work is neglected. Institutional 
construction and care, the treatment and 
study of insanity, training nurses, pri- 
vate care, and the law of insanity, all are 
thoroughly discussed. One regrets the 
omission of any mention of the Eugenics 
Records Office at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, whose field workers are 
gathering data in so many states of the 
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Union, and whose studies of heredity 
ought not to be neglected. 

The racial side of insanity is well 
presented here in so far as it has been 
studied. “There are chapters on insanity 
among Negroes, North American In- 
dians, and Mongolians, which sum- 
marize such information as we have. It 
is regrettable that we have so little, as 
the increase .or decrease of insanity 
among the Negroes, for example, would 
prove much as to their power of adjust- 
ment. ‘The same is, of course, true of 
Indian insanity. 

The chapters on immigration are sig- 
nificant, and point to the eugenic peril 
of haphazard immigration. More ought 
to have been said, of course, but asylum 
statistics of race are worse than medie- 
val. Once, at a clinic in one of the 
largest insane asylums in New York 
state, I asked an assistant surgeon what 
language a foreign-born woman spoke. 
He answered, “She speaks the Austrian 
language.” This was as absurd as 
though he had spoken of a European or 
African language, or of a Heinz prod- 
uct without mentioning which of the 
fifty-seven varieties. 

It is no fault of the editors that there 
is little data on the forms of insanity 
usually associated with any given race. 
Irish alcoholism and Scandinavian mel- 
ancholy are dimly shadowed in the sta- 
tistics, but there is not even a hint of 
French-Canadian proneness to epilepsy 
or of certain special problems of Jewish 
insanity, let alone less startling tenden- 
cies of other races. 


Tue INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE INSANE IN 
THE Unirep STATES AND CANADA. (Vol- 
ume II.) 

By Henry M. Hurd. Johns Hopkins Press. 

897 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$2.80. 

The second volume of the Institu- 
tional Care of the Insane in the United 
States and Canada is as noteworthy an 
achievement as the first as regards co- 
operation, but is naturally not as uni- 
fied in treatment, for it contains the 
history of a hundred and thirty-five in- 
stitutions in twenty-five different states, 
and several authors have contributed to 
hin & 
The material is arranged according to 
the alphabetic order of the states, from 
Alabama to Missouri. It is a pity that 
it could not have been arranged chrono- 
logically, but the editorial duties would 
have been almost insuperable. “The most 
noteworthy sections are those dealing 
with the Hartford Retreat in Con- 
necticut; the Kankakee State Hospital 
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in Illinois; the Spring Grove State Hos- 
pital in Maryland; Modern Hospital in 
Massachusetts and the Kalamazoo State 
Hospital in Michigan. ‘The problems. 
touched upon in these sketches, such as 
sanitation, construction, administration 
and the elimination of politics from in- 
stitutional work are very interesting. 
The book is a mine of valuable infor- 
mation. ‘The short résumés of the cure 
of the insane in each separate state are 
exceptionally useful. 
JosEPH GOULD. 


A Manuat oF FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE 
PROTECTION 

By Otto R. Eichel. John Wiley & Sons. 

69 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$1.06. 

This unpretentious 
=F booklet by a doctor of 
medicine pretends ‘‘to 
supply a need” which 
many a larger volume 
by experts in this spe- 
cial field has failed to 
furnish. The au- 
thor’s ‘personal ob- 
servation and study” 
during his practice in 
the hospitals of New 
York state have led 
him, as they have led many others simi- 
larly placed, to a realization that con- 
ditions there are “hardly less than crim- 
inal.” ‘Therefore, he proceeds to offer 
recommendations for use not only “by 
superintendents and boards of managers, 
but also by inspectors, architects, build- 
ers, and others who have occasion to con- 
sider the fire problem in hospitals.”’ 

The doctor of medicine finds that “the 
hospital is virtually a large residence,” 
and advocates a private fire association 
having a constitution, by-laws, regular 
meetings, etc., to establish a fire drill 
with a two-fold object: (1) “to train 
the employes and others to &éffectively 
man the fire apparatus, and (2) to pre- 
vent panic by teaching the patients and 
employes self-control and by training 
them in orderly and rapid methods of 
exit.” 

How effective the first of these ob- 
jects, the fire-fighting force, would be- 
come is questionable, if, as he says,. “effi- 
ciency and speed do not require the water 
to be turned on.” As for the second 
proposition, its futility is stated without 
the author’s realizing it. Neither a pri- 
vate residence nor a factory is filled with 
helpless patients, many of whom cannot 
be moved by others without endangering 
their lives. Yet he says, “the stretcher 
men and guards will report to rooms and 
wards containing bed patients and chil- 
dren, to remove them under the direc- 
tion of the nurse who acts as floor cap- 
tain.” 

It would have been interesting to have 
had a description of how these patients 
are to be taken down the fire-escapes, 
which, the doctor urges, must be kept in 
good condition. Instead, he concludes 
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his argument with the words, “after all 
have been presumably removed!” 

There is too much presumption here; 
the doctor has too vivid an imagination 
to be practical. He is just playing with 
fire. The proportion of attendants to 
patients is so small that even if the lat- 
ter could be moved and the former could 
be persuaded‘to risk their own lives, the 
bulk of the patients would have slight 
chance of being saved. 

The facts are that we have had to 
wait for fire-proof materials and fire- 
proof methods of construction to be de- 
veloped before safe hospitals could be 
built. All new hospitals are so con- 
structed, and need no fire-drill, for the 
inmates do not have to be removed. Old 
hospitals are fire-traps, with only one 
practical way of being made safe; name- 
ly, being divided into sections by vertical 
fire-walls, thus reducing the area and at 
the same time the number of patients 
who would be endangered by a fire. The 
doctor does not realize the importance of 
this method sufficiently to describe it, 
but he acknowledges it has been adopted 
by the hospitals of New York city and 
is coming into general use. 

The book is another case of the ap- 
plication of the adages: “‘A little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing”; and “A 
shoemaker should stick to his last.” 
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MorTALiry FROM CANCER THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 
By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D. Pru- 
dential Press, Newark, N. J. 826 pp. 


Free distribution. 

This book is an- 
other example of an 
increasing and laud- 
Statistics able tendency on the 

on part of the great in- 
surance companies to 
interest themselves in 
matters of public 
health. The first 221 
pages, devoted to a 
general discussion of 
the problem of malig- 
nant disease, contain 
a brief consideration of such questions 
as cancer houses and villages, cancer a 
deux, parasitic hypotheses, and so on. 
Through this maze the author moves 
with a tread remarkably sure in one 
who disclaims any special knowledge of 
medicine. His chief interest is reserved, 
naturally enough, however, for the sta- 
tistical investigation of cancer, which, 
he contends, demonstrates a constant in- 
crease in the occurrence of this disease. 
Perhaps it does. At any rate, no one 
can confute his assertion that the public 
should be aroused to the necessity for 
early diagnosis and treatment, a proper 
enough procedure in any case, in view of 
the fact that even now approximately 
one woman in eight over the age of 
thirty-five and one man in ten die of 
cancer. 

The remainder of the book is taken 
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up by mortality tables, charts, question 
forms, and a bibliography which in- 
cludes articles on life insurance and 
cancer. 

Dr. Hoffman’s book should be in the 
possession of all who are interested in 
the investigation of malignant disease. 


Wituiam H. Woctom, M. D. 


SiwwE-STEPPING ILL HEALTH 
By Edwin F. Bowers. Little, Brown & Co. 
343 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$1.45. 

BREATHE AND BE WELL 
By William Lee Howard. Edward Clode 


& Co. 150 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $1.07. 

Occasionally we 

SSF cet Lanemrndivadual 


who is bright, witty, 


Epigrams a most charming con- 
on versationalist. We 
Health listen with pleasure. 
Suddenly the  indi- 


vidual makes a_ re- 
mark that startles us. 
We weigh the state- 
ment carefully, and 
decide that the indi- 
vidual is mentally a 
little “‘off”—if not actually insane. The 
book Side-Stepping Ill Health, is well 
described by this reference to a brilliant 
but insane individual. As casual read- 
ers, we might enjoy the clever things 
of the book. As critics, we cannot over- 
look the erratic and inaccurate state- 
ments that fill these pages. 

We cannot, for instance, indorse its 
advice as to how to get drunk. We do 
not believe that plump people have a 
better chance of recovery from fever 
than lean folk; nor that every additional 
ounce in the consumptive’s weight lifts a 
load from his heart and enhances his 
prospects of recovery. We do not be- 
lieve that a displaced vertebra can be 
mistaken for lumbago. As to sleepless- 
ness and its cure by sleeping with one’s 


head to the north—unless one sleeps bet- 


ter with head toward the south: why not 
have our beds on pivots? Then we shall 
be able to while away our wakeful hours 
revolving. 

‘The chapter on the quest of beauty is, 
in the language of the street, a “scream.” 

The book entitled Breathe and Be 
Well belongs in nearly the same category 
though it is less clever in its misstate- 
ments. Hardening arteries in women are 
said to be due to tight lacing and rich 
food—but what about men who have 
hardening of the arteries? I never be- 
fore heard a “‘stitch in the side” attrib- 
uted to unused’ lung cells; nor that a 
man without.a sense of humor can never 
utilize his- full lung power; nor that 
New England nasal tones are all due to 
catarrh. Dr. Howard says, “Let me 
hear an adult snore and I will tell you 
what that person has been, is, and will 
be.” How interesting! He should ad- 
yertise himself as a fortune-teller. 

I have read enough of this book to 
pick up the specimens of amusing state- 


Faxehe 
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ment referred to above. Can you excuse — 
me for not reading the rest? 


H. M. Bracken, M. D. 


HoMeE CARE OF CONSUMPTIVES 
By Roy L. French. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
224 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
$1.10. 

Among the many 
7 helpful books that 
have been written for }} 
the public as an aid in | 
the campaign against 
tuberculosis this new 
one by Roy L. French 
is distinctive in that 

it is not only written 7) 

for laymen, but writ- |’ 

ten by a layman. Mr. 

French’s book has one 

message, namely, to 

show the family in which there is a case © 
of tuberculosis how to take care of the 
patient at home. No matter what one ~ 
may think about home treatment of 
tuberculosis, its inadequacy or its dan- 
gers, it is certain that for a number of 
years to come the hospital beds in the 

United States will not be sufficient to 

meet the real needs, and that home 

treatment must, therefore, be employed | 
in hundreds of thousands of cases. 

It is not in any sense an original book. 
Mr. French, out of his years of experi- 
ence in an executive capacity in the anti- 
tuberculosis movement, has culled the 
best that the literature issued by various 
individuals and organizations has pro- 
duced, and has compiled it in a readable, 
compact and easily accessible form. As 
compared with such an original produc- — 
tion along the same lines as Dr. Lawra- 
son Brown’s Rules for Recovery from 
Tuberculosis, Mr. French’s book cannot 
be considered. 

Mr. French has tried to dodge moot 
points and to give what is generally con- 
sidered the consensus of information on 
the various topics considered. ‘The aim 
of the entire book is to inform, not to 
entertain. Dealing as it does, however, 
with almost every situation arising in 
the course of treatment for tuberculosis, 
this handbook will be valuable in any 
family where the disease is present. 

Puitip P. JAcoss. 


» 


Diet FOR CHILDREN 
By Louis E. Hogan. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 160 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 


the SurvEY $.80. 


Newly awakened 
interest in the rela- 
tion of food to nutri- 


ee ee 


Recipes tion and growth 
for makes welcome con- 
Nurseries tributions purporting 


to apply the results of 


: Pee 

recent investigations ~ 

Bal to the diet of chil- — 
At dren. Within the — 


last few years much 
+ has been written con- 

cerning the feeding 
of infants, but-for the child over one 


1 
= 


year the mother has been able to get but 
ittle definite information. The title of 


that the much-sought information is at 

‘ast available. 

‘ | The book, however, is a great disap- 
/ ointment, for it not only fails to take 
hi Soin of recent investigations, but 

raany of the statements are incorrect and 
misleading, as for example, when fats 
are classified as hydrocarbons. The au- 
thor appreciates that when milk is 
‘heated some chemical change takes place, 
but believes that the mother can correct 
this by consultation with a careful phy- 
‘sician, or by studying for herself how to 
+ supply what is lost by heating and re- 
|placing it with other food. We wish 
Mrs. Hogan would tell us just what is 
lost by heating. 
| In the section dealing with the place 
‘of fruit in the nursery, the following 
| statement is made: “They [fruits] con- 
| tain very large proportions of water, but 
their food value lies in the sugar, acid, 
» and salts they contain, which cool the 
| blood, aid digestion, tend to promote in- 
' testinal action, correct tendencies to 
constipation. They are especially adapted 
‘to the nourishment of the brain’ and 
nervous system.” 

Considerable space is devoted to sug- 
gestive menus for children over one 
year. These are taken from various 
more or less reputable authorities, for 
which credit is given. Many of these 
are exceedingly helpful. However, few 
if any pediatrists now believe that eggs 
should be eliminated from the diet until 
the child is nineteen months old, al- 
though there are still some who would 
withhold meat until after five. 

Approximately one-third of the book 
is devoted to recipes for making the 
various dishes which the author believes 
are suitable for children. In most cases 
the amount of material used indicates 
that family portions are to be prepared. 
Amy L. DANIELS. 


NursiNG PROBLEMS AND OBLIGATIONS 
By Sara E. Parsons, R. N. Whitcomb & 


Barrows. 149 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.08. 

This little book 

embodies the  sub- 

stance, in a some- 


what condensed form, 
of a series of infor- 
‘mal talks given an- 
nually by Miss Par- 
sons to the students 
of her school. In a 
simple, intimate, and 
straightforward way, 
H she discusses the con- 
3 ditions inherent in 
hospital and training-school life and 
work, presenting the various situations 
and problems which the incoming stu- 
dent must inevitably meet. The change 
from life in an ordinary home to the 
highly ordered and complex life of the 
modern hospital is a sharp one, and the 


r this book, Diet for Children, suggests ° 


. Mouta HycIene. 
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adjustments which the student-nurse is 
called upon to make in attitude and in 
conduct are hard both to comprehend and 
to carry out. ‘They tax heavily her 
powers of adaptation. During these 
critical and difficult months of training, 
the wise and friendly advice and coun- 
sel which this little book provides should 
prove helpful in many ways. 

Miss Parsons makes no pretense of 
dealing with the subject of ethics in a 
broad way. No special attempt is made 
to establish or set forth ethical princi- 
ples and apply them to the peculiar re- 
lationships of nursing. The writer has 
simply tried instead to deal with the 
concrete every-day affairs of hospital and 
training-school life and apply to them 
the results won through years of experi- 
ence in the management of a wide va- 
riety of nursing institutions. 

The book is full of practical good 
sense and breathes the kindly, generous 
spirit of the writer. It is pleasant to 
look upon the picture of the busy head of 
a great school of nursing, heavily bur- 
dened with the cares and responsibilities 
of the day, finding a quiet hour for these 
friendly talks and endeavoring to throw 
about such safeguards and protections as 
can be supplied in this way. Student 
and graduate alike will find much that 
is wise and helpful in Miss Parsons’ 


book, and will be grateful to her. 
eG; 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Alfred C. Fones. Lea & 


Febriger. 530 pp. Price $5; by mail of the 


Survey $5.20. 


SEVEN-DAY LABOR 

To THE Eprror: I wish could have 
been in Buffalo for the hearing on the 
request of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany to be let out of the one day’s rest 
in seven law, which is reported in the 
Survey for November 4, but on that 
day I was at the Pennsylvania State 
Conference of Charities. I did not even 
know of the hearing until I returned 
to Buffalo. 

Perhaps it was a kind-fate which kept 
me away, for the head of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company is a trustee of 
the society of which I am secretary, but 
the question discussed is part of my so- 
cial religion, and if I had been in Buffalo 
I should have been there. Fortunately, 
some of the best social workers and 
social-minded citizens of Buffalo and 
Lackawanna were on hand to protest. 

As president this year of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
I wrote to the State Industrial Commis- 
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Persona, Heart#. By Dr. William Brady. W. B. 
Saunders Co. 407 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.60. 

TAMING oF Catinca. By C. L. Carlsen. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 239 pp. Price $1.35; by mail' 
of the Survey $1.44. 

One Hunprep Cartoons. 
Maynard & Co. 199 pp. 
the Survey $3.20. 


Tue Wutrtroor. By Victoria Morton. E, P.. 
Dutton & Co. 348 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62. 

Tue Woman Wuo Woutpn’t. By Rose Pastor 
Stokes. .G.-P. Putnam’s Sons. 183 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 


Our America, By John A. Lapp. Bobbs Merrill 
sons 399 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey 


War, PrAcE AND THE Future. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 271 pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.60. 


NatTIonaLismM AND War in THE Near East. By a: 
Diplomatist. Edited by Lord Courtney of Pen- 
with. Oxford University Press. 428 pp. Price 
$4.15; by mail of the Survey $4.35. 


Form anp Functions or AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
By Thomas Harrison Reed. The World Book 
Co. 549 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the 
Survey $1.50. 

NaTIONALIZING AMERICA. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
mail of the Survey $1.09. 


ADVERTISING AND Irs Mentat Laws. By Henry 
Foster Adams. The Macmillan Co. "333 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 


Tue Drama or SavacE Prorptes, 


By Cesare. Small, 
Price $3; by mail of 


By Ellen Key. 
Price $1.50; by 


By Edward A. Steiner. 
240 pp. Price $1; by 


By Loomis Have- 


meyer. Yale University Press. 274 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.85. 
FEEDING THE Famity. By Mary Swartz Rose. The 


‘ Macmillan Co., 449 pp. Price $2.10; by mail of 
the Survey $2.22. 


Five-Mrnute Snor-Tarxs. By Halford E. Luc- 
cock. Fleming H. Revell & Co. 176 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 


Tue Gatrway To Cuina. By Mary Ninde Game- ° 


well. Fleming H. Revell & Co. 252 pp. Price 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.63, 
MecuHanismMs OF CHARACTER Formation. By Dr. 

William A. White. The Macmillan Co. 342 pp- 


Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.86. 


By Arthur Chambers. 


Our Serr Arter DeatuH. : 
3 170 pp. Price $1; by 


Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
mail of the Survey $1.05. 


Tueir Spirit. By Robert Grant, Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 101 pp. Price 50 cents; by mail of the 
Survey 54 cents. 


sion that in my opinion no exemption 
should be allowed, especially in times of 
prosperity, for exhausted men make poor 
citizens and what is profitable to the 
employer is not always profitable to the 


state. I felt sure that in the national 
conference support of this law would be 
practically unanimous. 

A private protest does not look well, 
however, in a matter which is public, 
and it is for this reason that I am 
writing to you also. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 
[Secretary Charity Organization So- 
ciety] Buffalo. 


THE CHARITY FILM 

To tHE Epiror: Permit me to ex- 
press the disgust that I feel at your 
treatment of the Charity Film in your 
issues of October 7 and October 14. 
You are strangely tolerant, even indul- 
gent, towards what you know to be a 
shameful libel upon the child-caring in~ 
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stitutions, even though you recognize in 
it an “attempt to portray typical condi- 
tions” in these institutions. 

Would you have been quite so aus- 
terely detached if the film had “por- 
trayed typical conditions” in an East 
Side settlement with equal fidelity to 
truth? I hardly think so! 

Tue Survey has been very unfair in 
its treatment of this “Charities” affair. 


Tuomas F. Wooptock. 
Mt. Vernon, INP ae 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


To the Editor: I am astounded to 
find in the Survey of November I1 a 
report relating to the model bill for 
workmen’s health insurance which must 
give to SURVEY readers throughout the 
country a grossly misleading impression. 
The bill was attacked, the SuRveEyY re- 
ports, by ‘‘an insurance man,” Lee K. 
Frankel, who “tried to make clear some 
of the problems of insurance as they 
bear upon this measure.”’ How far he 
and the Survey have failed to make it 
“clear” may be imagined when it is now 
made known to your readers that the 
very thing which Dr, Frankel com- 
plained had been overlooked is, in fact, 
in the model bill! 

“The most important point to remem- 
ber in. health insurance,” says the SuR- 
vey account of Dr. Frankel’s argument, 
“Cas that the functions of the attending 
physician are absolutely distinct from 
those of the ‘claim agent,’ the man who 
passes upon the compensation. No one 
man could do these.two things any more 
than he could be at once advocate for 
the plaintiff and for the defendant. The 
patient’s claim must be passed on by a 
physician who has had no personal rela- 
tion to him. Other physicians should 
undertake the actual care of the sick. 

. The model bill is, he thought, too 
much like the German, since it, too, 
placed these two distinct functions in 
the same hands.” 

All of the above, and much more, 
according to the SURVEY account, was 
stated before any of the regular speakers 
arrived from a delayed train. It was 
pointed out, however, before the session 
adjourned, but the Survey fails to men- 
tion this, that the longed-for “‘separation 
of function” is specifically provided for 
in the model bill. Section 17 reads as 
follows: : 

“Each carrier shall employ medical 
officers to examine patients who claim 
cash benefit, to provide a certificate of 
disability, and to supervise the character 
of the medical service in the interests of 
insured patients, physicians and carriers.” 

Knowing Dr. Frankel, I feel confi- 
dent that even as ‘fan insurance man,” 
he will wish to plead that he was ig- 
norant of this provision, and that he 
will now be glad to congratulate the 
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committee which drafted the model 
health insurance bill for having, in ref- 
erence to this “the most important point 
to remember in health insurance,’ made 
so marked an improvement upon the 
famous German system! 


JouHNn B. ANpREws. 
[Secretary American Association 
for Labor Legislation] 
New York. 


To the Editor: In his letter, Dr. 
Andrews states as follows: “The bill 
was attacked, the SURVEY reports... .” 
I fail to find any statement such as this 
in the article in the Survey of Novem- 
ber 11. In the discussion at the Cincin- 
nati meeting, I tried to elaborate the 
necessity for a complete separation of the 
carrier which is to pay sick benefits from 
the organization which is to administer 
medical care. “This separation is not a 
phase of the German system nor can I 
find it in the so-called ‘model bill.” 

I am acquainted with section 11 of 
the model bill referred to in Dr. An- 
drews’ letter. He quotes this section in 
his letter as-follows: ‘Each carrier shall 


employ medical officers to examine pa-lf 


tients who claim cash benefit, to provide 
a certificate of disability and to supervise 
the character of the medical service in 
the interests of insured patients, physi- 
cians and carriers.” ‘The separation of 
the two functions, to which I have above 
referred to, is to my mind not covered by 
this section. 


Lee K. FRANKEL. 


[Sixth Vice-President Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company | 
New York. 


[In Dr. Hamilton’s absence, I would 
say that Dr. Frankel’s remarks at the 
health insurance session gave the impres- 
sion of anything but an “attack.” In 
fact, they were addressed exclusively to 
the meeting itself, which at this point 
was in danger of becoming absorbed in 
the medical aspect of health insurance 
and of forgetting the insurance technique 
involved. He spoke out of experience, 
not as an antagonist, and only at the close 
of his remarks referred to the model bill. 
The effect of his words was to clarify 
thinking—G. S.] 


THE RETIREMENT OF 
OSBORNE 


To the Editor: I was much inter- 
ested in reading the instructive analytical 
article entitled The Retirement of 
Thomas Mott Osborne in the SuRVEY 
for October 28. ‘The writer speaks of 
the Osborne method of prison control as 
the “most hopeful experiment in prison 
regeneration that the world has ever 
known.” He also states that the prac- 
ticability of these reforms has been dem- 


Temoi ne mee (apie (6, 
onstrated and that these reforms will be 
epoch-marking in penological advance. 
The public, mindful of the unsavory 
history of the old Sing Sing management 


and also of the complete legal. vindica-' 


tion of Mr. Osborne after “one of the 
bitterest experiences which can happen 
in this life,’ would suppose that the one 
important thing to do would be to re- 


tain him as Warden of Sing Sing Prison. 


‘That seems the natural conclusion. 
Strangely enough the magazine ar- 
ticle seeks to evade that conclusion. The 
writer has discovered certain tempera- 
mental defects in Mr. Osborne’s char- 
acter and, therefore, the state of New 


York should have another warden who 


is more pliable in his relations with his 
“superiors.” 


Thomas Osborne on the lecture plat- — 


form would be an inspiring influence in 
shaping public opinion regarding prison 
reform, but the one cutting criticism of 
his gospel there would be “He can’t 
make it work!” Surely the political 
governor and his other appointees are 


not altogether free from temperamental — 


defects. 

The logical conclusion, in view of the 
former warden’s actual accomplishments, 
and the conclusion prompted by the 
public interest is to retain the warden 
who has made himself an expert in a 
chosen department and to retire officials 
who hamper and obstruct his work. 


A. N. Foster. 


[Minister First Unitarian Church] 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


To the Editor: I want to tell you 
how very much interested I was in Mr. 
Lane’s article in the SuRvEY for October 
28. I think you deserve much praise 
for such a fine, careful and searching 
analysis of Mr. Osborne. Through 
friends who have approached the Sing 
Sing situation from various angles I ga- 
thered an impression which fits in ex- 
actly with the picture Mr. Lane draws. 
I think it is helpful to have said to so- 
cial workers and the general public 
some of the things he has said, because 
an unbroken and indiscriminate approval 
of all that Mr. Osborne has done would 
mean losing the support of many people 
whose interest should be held for prison 
reform. It was a necessary thing to 
do and Mr. Lane has done it with tact 
and kindness. He is right in saying that 
Mr. Osborne is needed in the work of 
prison reform. As an “agitator” he can 
be of incomparable value, and _ the 
friends of prison reform devoutly hope 
that he has before him many years of 
usefulness. 


J. Prentice Murpuy. 


[General secretary, 
Boston Children’s Aid Society] 
Boston. 
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JOTTINGS 


ILLIAM BELL WAIT, principal 

emeritus of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, died October 
26, at the age of 78 years. Mr. Wait was 
the originator of the New York point alpha- 
bet for the blind and was the inventor of a 
number of mechanical deyices for using it in 
print. 


AS evidence that it is making an earnest 
fight against the mob spirit, the South- 
ern Sociological Congress announces that it 
has issued an edition of 50,000 copies of the 
address on Removing the Causes of Lynch- 
ing, given by W. D. Weatherford at the 
meeting of the Congress in New Orleans last 
April. Copies may be had of the secretary, 
J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn., at $5 per 
hundred. 


IDNEY A. TELLER, director of Stanford 
Park, Chicago, has been appointed head 
resident of the Irene Kaufmann Settlement 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Stanford Park recreation 
center has become widely known as the spot 
which had only “one bath-tub in the block” 
at the time the site was condemned as. a 
recreation center. Since 1910, when it was 
opened under Mr. Teller’s direction, nearly 
two million shower baths and swims. have 
been given in the same block. 
A NEW investigation bearing on the high 
cost of living in the United States is to 
be undertaken by the federal Bureau of the 
Census. The inquiry will be directed 
toward determining how far the cost of 
cartage in cities is responsible for the in- 
creasing retail prices of commodities in com- 
mon use. Experts of the Census Bureau, it 
is said, believe that the city delivery system 
even more than railroad freight rates fig- 
ures largely in the high cost of living. Pro- 
vision for the expense of the investigation 
has already been made and work will be 
commenced as soon as Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield gives formal authorization 
for it. 


There are many uses in connection 
with the activities of settlement 
work for the 


Bausch [omb — 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Club Meetings, Lectures, Lyceums and other enter- 
tainments are made both interesting and instructive 
by its clear screen pictures. The new Mazda lamp of 
the Balopticon gives as brilliant illumination as the old 
style arc at Jess current expense. It is automatic and 
noiseless. Models for lantern slides 
$20 and up; models for 
opaque objects (post 
cards, maps, etc.) $35 and 
up; combined models for 
both forms, with instant 
interchange, 


The new Combined Mod- 
el Cillustrated) $120.00. 


Our Booklets 
give full de- 
tails about all 
models, Sent 
on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of High Grade 
Optical Products. 


OBERT G. VALENTINE, who made a 

unique position for himself as “industrial 
counselor,” died suddenly of heart disease 
at a hotel in New York city, November 13, 
Mr. Valentine’s work was based on the idea 
that “industrial audits,’ as he called them, 
are as necessary to the healthy operation of 
a business as financial audits. He was in- 
strumental in establishing machinery for 
better relations between employer and em- 
ployes.at Filene’s, in Boston, at the Plimpton 
Press, and elsewhere. For nearly a year he 
had been director of the Joint Board of 
Standards in the dress and waist industry 
in New York city. 


HE Woman’s City Club of Cleveland, 

with a membership of over 1,000, has 
opened sumptuous quarters in the Hotel 
Statler, with weekly luncheon meetings at 
which speakers discuss civic affairs. The 
secretary is Isabel Simeral. The Men’s City 
Club, now four years old, with 1,200 mem- 
bers and growing steadily, has occupied new 
quarters in the Hollenden Hotel. Its open 
forum continues to offer a rostrum for some 
of the leading speakers of the entire country. 


EGINNING with the December issue, 

the American Red Cross Magazine will 
be enlarged, and will be produced by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, of ‘Garden 
City, N. Y., instead of being issued from 
Washington, D. C., by the society itself. All 
profits from the magazine, it is announced, 
will continue to go to the society. An effort 
will be made to make it “more diverse in 
interest” and “to add to its usefulness and 
attractiveness.” At the next meeting of the 
General Board the proposal will be made 
that members be asked on renewal of their 
memberships to pay $2 annually, one-half of 
this to go to the magazine. The annual 
membership fee of $1 will not be raised. 


1 sending out its program of lecturers 
for 1916-17, which includes H. G. Wells, 
Rabindranath Tagore and other “unusuals,” 
the league for Political Education, New 
York city, reports that its endowment fund 
for the purpose of a new building has 
réached $35,000. A much larger sum is 
desired to erect an auditorium which will 
be centrally located and available for lec- 
tures and public meetings in New York. 
Every available auditorium is described as 
too small or, as in the case of the Carnegie 
Music Hall, too large for such purposes; 
and the proposed auditorium would, it is 
held, be a genuine town meeting hall and 
civic center. 


HE effect of war conditions upon the 

health of the poorer classes is noted by 
Dr. L. A. Davies, medical officer of Wool- 
wich, England, in his annual report. Im- 
proved working conditions in that munitions 
region count to some degree favorably, but 
the emotional strain of grief and fear more 
than overbalance clean floors and good ven- 


’ 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,“ ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A first-class institutional 
carpenter and wife; man to instruct in 
furniture and cabinet making during winter 
months and buildings of all kinds during 
summer; wife to act as cottage matron. 
Permanent positions with good salary to 
right parties. Address 2404, Survey. 


industrial- 
Must be a 


WANTED—An experienced 
welfare worker for factory. 
woman. Address 2409 Survey. 


BY A MANUFACTURING CONCERN 
of high standing in a Western city, a com- 
petent woman to take charge of its Employ- 
ing and Service Department. An Ameri- 
can, college graduate, -with some experience 
in settlement work, preferred. Number of 
employes about 400, four-fifths women. 
Address 2410 Survey. 


A LARGE JEWISH EDUCATIONAL 
PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTION in- 
vites applications for the position of Head 
of Department of Women’s Work. Duties 
include organization and supervision of 
classes in domestic art, domestic science, 
physical training, social rooms, girls’ clubs, 
etc., etc. The applicant must be a Jewess of 
broad theoretical training: and thorough 
practical experience. She should be familiar 
with East Side conditions and problems and 
have held positions. requiring executive 
ability. In replying please state age, educa- 
tion, positions held, salaries received, etc. 
Address 2412 Survey. 


HEBREW TEACHER, Boys’ Supervisor 
in Jewish Orphanage. Experienced man 
preferred. Apply 2413 Survey. 


WANTED—At once, a trained worker 
to be General Secretary of a Charity Or- 
ganization Society in a middle-sized city of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Address, with 
references, 2416 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED by young woman 
in social settlement in New York City. 
Four years’ experience as club-leader and 
social investigator. Also five years teach- 
ing backward and mentally defective chil- 
dren. Prominent workers as references. 
Address 2414 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ ex- 
perience in charity work, desires position 
with organization as visitor, investigator, 
or agent for dependent children. Address 
2415 SurRveEY. 


PUBLICATIONS 


thee Righteous God ” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


alas 
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DLS tilation. The increased use of alcohol may 


be traced to such emotion. Accidents have 
occurred as a result of the dark streets or- 
dered as protection from air raids. Poor 
ventilation in cellars where hiding becomes 
necessary, may, Dr. Davies considers, ac- 
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‘Table Linens 


tor festal occasions 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Every housewife rejoices in one or two extra-fine and perhaps extra- 
large Table Cloths, to be used on those special occasions when it is de- 
sired to have the home appear at its very best. 


Whether your best is to be a plain high-grade Satin Damask or an elabo- 
rate Filet Lace Cloth, the place to buy it is where there is the widest 
possible range of designs and where quality and value are assured. 


Usually the finer and 
better the Linen, the 
simpler and more 
severe are the de- 
signs, for-such de- 
signs reveal the full- 
est’ ibeatity sof mre 
fabric. 


It is because of this 
that perfectly plain 
Cloths with no orna- 
ment except a Satin 
band are so much in 
favor. Others of this 
class have various 
smart stripe designs 
and simple borders. 


504. “‘Fine Stripe. Vase Border.” 
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Next in order comes this same character of goods with scalloped edges. 
And finally, the infinite varieties of Lace-decorated and embroidered goods 
in exquisite elaboration of design. 


Such Cloths, glistening under the candlelight on your Thanksgiving table, 
impart a subtle sense of good cheer of which every guest will be con- 
scious. 


> 


Send for new catalogue ‘‘Tousekeeping Linens’ 
Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 
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See It First 


e Sym om— 
Neurasthenila wor Dicesse 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits which may be 
corrected by giving attention to causes of the ailment 


This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives you in his new book— 
“Neurasthenia’’—results of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the 
forty years he has been Chief Medical Director of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Dr. Kellogg’s book is not a dry book—nor couched in technical terms. On the 
contrary, Dr. Kellogg has the happy faculty of making his writings easily understood 
and intensely interesting. If you suffer from nervousness — exhaustion—sleeplessness 
—or any other form of Neurasthenia, you need this book. It shows the way out— 
teaches you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 


FREE Examination Mail the coupon and we will send you “Neurasthenia,” 
———— charges prepaid, for FREE examination, Judge for 
yourself if this book can help you. There are nearly 350 pages, many illustrations, 
complete diet tables and full instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. This free ex- 
amination offer is limited, so send the coupon now before it is withdrawn. 


Send No Money —Just the Coupon 


GOOD HEALTH 
PUBLISHING CO. 


2611 Main Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


f# only $2 or return the 
i! book within five days 
at your expense. 
Pint (1 rite your name, ad- 
Belem! dress, business or occu- 
pation, tn margin.) 


Sy 
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count for the increase in respiratory dis- 
eases. Fear and shock have doubtless short- 
ened also the life of those enfeebled from 
old age. They have caused many complica- 
tions in childbirth cases. 


I IRVING LIPSITCH has been made su- 
* perintendent of social service of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Lipsitch, who is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York and of 
New York University, has been connected 
with the East Side Free Employment Bureau 
and the United Hebrew Charities, and gen- 
eral manager of the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, all of New York 
city. : 


le Seabury essay prizes of $75, $50 and 
$25 offered under the auspices of the 
American School Peace League, are for 1917 
on the following subjects: 1. What Educa- 
tion Can Do Toward the Maintenance of 
Permanent Peace, open to seniors in normal 
schools; 2. The Influence of the United 
States in the Adoption of a Plan for Per- 
manent Peace, open to seniors in secondary 
schools. The contest closes March 1. Fur- 
ther information can be secured of Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary of the league, 405 
Marlborough street, Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL of satisfaction came 
into the Public Employment Bureau of 
New York city from one of the 1985 jobs 
which they found during the month of 
August. The letter is from the wife of a 
man making good as a light porter. 
“wenday 30 Aug 1916 
‘Dear Sir 
i let you now that my Husband has a job 
was suites him, and thank You weary musch 
for the kind treating You gave my unfor- 
tunate Malheureuse brave industrious intel- 
ligent Husband Fred. He was nearly killed 
one jear ago, and his nise body is damaged 
for all his life, that is what make him 
nervous he suffert terrible. Yours your high 
respeckting and tankfully AM 
300 Eeast St., first floor bak.” 


A BRAND new flag on a shiny flagpole 
proclaims that Esmond, R. I., has been 
judged the most spick and span mill village 
in the state. Last spring the Consumers’ 
League of Rhode Island conceived a plan to 
beautify the rather gray and ugly factory 
towns. Through the cooperation of Goy- 
ernor Beekman prizes were offered—one (the 
flag and pole) for the greatest improvement 
in community appearance; two (first prize 
of a silver cup and $10, second prize of 
seeds or shrubs to the value of $5) for the 
greatest improvement of home grounds by a 
mill operative; and two (first prize of a sil- 
ver cup and $10, second prize fruit-trees to 
the value of $5) ‘for the best vegetable gar- 
den developed by a mill-worker. The prize 
garden .committee which has just made 
awards, reports that the contest aroused 
civic pride throughout the state. 


COOPERATIVE store is operated by 

the Hotpoint Electrical Heating Company 
of Ontario, Calif., and its five hundred em- 
ployes. The company furnishes space, 
equipment, light, heat and janitor service, 
and the business is conducted by a club, to 
which both employes and firm members be- 
long. Goods are sold at 10 per cent above their 
wholesale price; overhead expense consumes 
about 7 per cent, leaving 3 per cent net profit. 
It is estimated that theyaverage employe saves 
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about 15 per cent on his grocery bills. “The 
method by which goods are ordered by the 
employes and delivered to them illustrates 
the degree of efficiency which has been at- 
tained,” writes Lowell C. Pratt. “Order 
blanks, properly filled out in the homes of 
the employes, are dropped in boxes near the 
time-clocks when the workers arrive at the 
factory in the morning. These orders are 
collected by the storekeeper and filled before’ 
the employes return to their homes, either at 
noon or at the end of the day’s work. A de- 
livery service is maintained for those who 
wish to pay an additional charge of five or 
ten cents, according to the distance.” 


HADDEUS SLESZYNSKI of Chicago, 

who organized the American Commit- 
tee of Polish Social Workers, which met 
with the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction at Indianapolis last spring, 
has issued a questionnaire for the study of 
the second generation of Polish immigrants. 
It is intended to be used as a basis for in- 
terviews with American-born young men 
and women of Polish parents. The ques- 
tionnaire is being sent out not only to Polish 
social workers, but to those who are work- 
ing with the Poles throughout the country, 
in order to aid the Americanizing of the 
Polish people in America by efforts which 
have proved most successful and which are 
found to be in line with the preferences and 
appreciation of the Poles who have most 
benefited by them. The questionnaire itself 
is of special interest in suggesting some of 
the lines along which both the second gen- 
eration and the first may be expected to co- 
operate most freely and effectively. Copies 
may be obtained by applying to Mr. 
Sleszynski, 2026 Haddon avenue, Chicago, 
-who will welcome the cooperation of all in- 
terested. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONTE RENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before December 13. 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


BLINDNESS, National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of. New York city, November 24. 
Sec’y, Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, 130 East 
22 street, New York city. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Western New Eng- 
land. Springfield, Mass., November 22. 
Sec’y, James P. Taylor, Burlington, Vt. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, West Va. State 
Conference of. Clarksburg, W. Va., No- 
vember 20-22. Sec’y, A. E. Sinks, 300 
Board of Trade bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CHURCH AND SocIAL SERVICE, Conference on. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., November 19-20. 
Further information may be received from 
Mr. L. M. Bristol, Morgantown, W. Va. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 

Ciry Mawnacers’ AssoctaTion, Springfield, 
Mass., November 20-23. Sec’y, O. E. Carr, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Civic Leacurt, Massachusetts. Springfield, 
Mass., November 21. Sec’y, Edward T. 
Hartman, 3 Joy street, Boston, Mass. 

Civic SECRETARIES’ CONFERENCE. Springfield, 
Mass., November 23-24. Sec’y, Hornell 
Hart, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Economic AssociATION, American. Columbus, 
O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, W. G. 
Leland, 1140 Woodward bldg., Washing- 
ton. D.C. ” 
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NABISGO 


Sugar Wafers 


In many homes a box of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers is 
always kept where all may 
partake. 


These fairy confections are be- 
loved by old and young alike. 
Delightful in flavor, fragile in 
texture, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are dessert accompaniments 
appropriate for any time and 
any occasion. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Shaped like an almond, 
these little dessert confections delight all 
who try them. The kernel is almond- 
flavored creamy goodness. 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


MAKE A NOTE ON YOUR 
CALENDAR 


FOR 


THE FIRST WEEK IN DECEMBER 


About December 1, we will 
SURVEY subscriber our special combination 
offer for new subscriptions to THE SURVEY 
and the most interesting, worth while and 
timely books of the year on social and civic 
topics—including the most significant new 


fiction, biography and travel. 


mail to every 


When you get our list all you have to do is to 
sit down in an easy chair and put a mark 
opposite the titles of each book you wish, 
write out the names and addresses of the 
friends to whom the books and SURVEY sub- 
scriptions are to be sent, and mail the whole 
order to us—with a simple two-cent stamp. 


In this way, you will not only rid yourself of 
cars, crowds, germs and fatigue, but also will 
have done your Christmas shopping EARLY, 
EASILY and WELL, 


HADASSAH — 


American Zionist Medical Unit for Palestine 


Physicians and nurses desiring to join the Ameri- 

can Zionist Medical Unit for Palestine about to be 

formed by the Women’s Zionist Organization Ha- 

dassah, will please address MISS HENRIETTA 

peo Chairman, 2 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 
ity. 


. ——s 


BASKETRY For Schools and Craft Workers 
MATERIALS Send for free catalog! 


“Everything for Basket Making’ 
Reeds, willow, chaircane(95c), flatrush, rafha, Indian 
ash splints, braided rush and straw, dyés and finishes. 
ooden bases. Any amount of reeds sold from a 
half pound up. Also tools and books of instruction, 
Louis Stowghtow Drake, Inc. 994 Watertown St., W. Newton, Mass. 


Pan-American reciprocity in child-welfare work 
is not the least of the international relations 
open to us. South America invites; North 
America lags. An article on just where and 
how the opportunity presents in the Survey 
next week, 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY Concress, New York 
State. Syracuse, N. Y., December 11-14. 
Sec’y, Henry D. Sayer, 230 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND EFFICIENCY CON- 
FERENCE, Fourth Annual. Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 21-23. Further information may 
be secured by addressing the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

JewisH FarMeRS OF AMERICA, The Federa- 
tion of. New York city, November 28- 
December 2. Sec’y, J. W. Pincus, 174 
Second avenue, New York city. 

Lasor LEGISLATION, American Association for. 
Columbus, O., December 27-29, and Cin- 
cinnati, Deeember 30. Sec’y, John B. An- 
drews, 131 East 23 street, New York city. 

MARKETING AND FarM CrepITs, Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on. Chicago, Ill., De- 
cember 4-9. Sec’y, Charles W. Holman, 
230 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 

MounicieaL Leacug, Intercollegiate Division 
of National. Springfield, November 22- 
23. Sec’y, Arthur Evans Wood, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

MunicipaL Leacug, National. Springfield, 
Mass., November’ 23-25. Sec’y, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 

MuNICIPAL RESEARCH WORKERS. 
Mass., November 22-23. Sec’y, L. D. Up- 
son, Detroit, Mich. : 

PLANNING Boarps, Massachusetts Federation 
of. Springfield, Mass., November 23-24, 
Sec’y, Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass. 

Po.iticAL ScieNcE, Academy of... New: York 
city, November 22-23. , Sec’y,: Henry R. 
Mussey, Columbia University, New York 


city. 
Pouiticar, SCIENCE AssOcIATION, American. 
Cincinnati, O., December 28-31. Sec’y, Mr. 


Chester L. Jones, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Pustic Service, Training School for. Spring- 
field, Mass., November 22-23. Supervisor 
Charles A. Beard, 261 Broadway, New 
York city. 


SEAMEN’s UNION OF AMERICA, International. | 


New York city, December. 4. Sec’y, T. A. 
Hansen, 570 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. New York city, December 
26-30. Sec’y, L. O. Howard, Smithsonian 

Institution, Washington, D. C. 

StncLE Tax LeAcue, Massachusetts. Spring- 
field, Mass., November 20-24. Pres., Alex 
MacKendrick, 120 Boylston street, Boston. 

SoctaL HyciENE AssociATioN, American. St. 
Louis, Mo., November 19-21. Gen. Sec’y, 
Dr. W. F. Snow, 105 West 40 street, New 
York city. 

SoctaL INsuRANCE, Conference on. Called by 
International Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions. Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 5-9. Chairman, 
Royal Meeker, U. S. Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

SocioLocicaL Society, American. Columbus, 
O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott E. W. 
Bedford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Carroll W. 
Doten, 491 Boylston street, Boston. 


NATIONAL 


CHARITIES AND CorRRECTION, National Confer- 
ence of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13, 1917. 
Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 

ReLicious EpucaTion AssociATION. Boston, 
Mass., February 27-March 1, 1917. Sec’y, 
H. F. Cope, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

STATE AND LOCAL 


Cuaritigs, Texas State Conference of. Aus- 
tin, Texas. January 18. Sec’y, M. A. 
Turner, Room 215, City Hall, Houston, 
Texas. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


Springfield, 


FOR NOVEMBER 


TiGis PLA IA0: 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with thé 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. 
Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 

Society,” Formerly Society of Sanitary and 

Moral: Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York City. "Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, °10c. each. Four reprints, 
5ce,each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. — 


Cancer, 25 West 45th St.,) New York City. 

Curtis E, Lakeman; Exec: Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues. $5. 


Cee ae Society for the Control of 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest» and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
ete., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


“A ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 

for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 
insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 
feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 
hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 

sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


UBLIC -HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association. Pres., John F. Anderson, M. D., 

New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec’y, Prof. S..M 
Gunn, Boston. Object: ‘‘To protect and promote 
public and personal health.’”? Six Sections: Labor- 
atory, Sanitary, Engineering, Vital Statistics, Soci- 
ological, Public Health Administration, Industrial 
Hygiene. Official monthly organ, American Jour- 
nal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos, trial 
subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. Ad- 
dress 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING. Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D, C 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social Hy- 
giene Assoc., Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. Y.; 
Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan Ave., 

Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. To pro- 
mote sound sex education, the reduction of vene- 
real diseases, and the suppression of commer- 


cialized vice. Quarterly magazine, ‘‘Social Hy- 
giene.”” Monthly BuJiectin. Membership, $5; sus- 
taining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 


Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. Snow, 
M. D., Counsel, James B. Reynolds. 


- Rogers, 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Board of Directors, 

Chancellor David Starr Jordan, President; 

Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. A 
bureau for the encouragement of 
eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, estab- 
lished and maintained for the Race Betterment 
Foundation in co-operation with the Eugenics 
Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry Board, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand for 
concise information concerning the condition 
é and progress of the Negro Race.. Extended 
bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mail, 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year Book, 
Tukegee Institute will furnish other data on the 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA— 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. ‘Great edu- 
cational experiment station.’’ Neither a State 

nor a Government school. Supported by voluntar, 

contributions. H. B,. Frissell, Principal; F. K 
s, Treasurer; W. Scoville, Secretary 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton aims 
and methods. Southern Workman, illustrated 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes The 

Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches and locals. 
Legal aid, literature, speakers, lantern slides, 
press material, etc. President, Moorfield Storey; 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, J. E. Spin- 
garn; Vice-President and Treasurer, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard; Director of Publications and Re- 
ararcky W. E. B. DuBois; Acting Secretary, Roy 
ash. 


Work With Boys 


jects relating to work with boys. Printed matter 
distributed; workers furnished; assistance given in 
organizing. Wm. E. Hall, Pesident; C. J. Atkin- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


Libraries 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 1h K 
Booklist, a monthly annotated magazine on book 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best new 
books. List. of publications on request. George 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago. . 


Recreation 


ECREATION—Hundreds of able men and 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of Settle- 
ments. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
ald A. Woods, Sec’y, 20 Union Park, Boston, 
ass. 
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Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22nd St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. Where 

does your state stand? How can you help? List 

of pamphlets and reports, free. Membership fee 
nominal, ‘ 


can Assoc. for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Litera- 
ture on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations. 


Gree aece te OF INFANT LIFE—Ameri- 


DUCATIONAL HEALTH POSTERS COVER- 
ING CARE OF BABIES AND CHILDREN— 
Second edition of Parcel Post Exhibit. Photo- 

gravure reproductions in color with simple, easily 
understood legends, attractively illustrated from 
original paintings; 25 posters (18’’ x 28’’) in set. 
Further information regarding these and other 
exhibits on request. Illustrated booklets on Baby 
and Child Care. Lantern slides. National Child 
Welfare Exhibit Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
N —250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: 

To have the kindergarten established in 
every public school, Four million children in the 
United States are now without this training. Fur- 
nishes Bulletins, Exhibits, Lecturers, Advice and 
Information. Works for adequate legislation and 
for a wider interest in this method of increasing 
intelligence and reducing crime. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Consum- 

ers’ League, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Mrs. Florence eoaes Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch 
leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent on _ request. 
Minimum membership fee $2.00, includes current 
pamphlets. Minimum wages boards, protection of 
women workers, sweat-shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self-gov- 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 

5 St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. Recreation and instruction in self-governing 

and self-supporting groups for girls over working 

age. Monthly magazine, “The Club Worker,” 
Twenty-five cents, 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Headquar- 
ters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s. Pres., Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer; Gen. Sec’y, Miss Mabel Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 

—American Home Economics Association, 

for Home, Institution, and School. Publishes 
Journal of Home Economics. 12 issues a_ year, 
$2.00. Next meeting: Summer, 1917. Address 
Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Organized Charity 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION—National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Frederic Almy, 
Buffalo, N. Y., President; W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-fourth annual 
“ae Pittsburg, June 6-13, 1917. Membership, 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND _ CO-ORDI- 


ation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. To promote the exten- 
sion and development of Associated Charities and 
to further the proper co-ordinations and _align- 
ments in the social work of communities, including 
the making of community plans. 


NATED SOCIAL WORK—American Associ-. 


Civic Problems | 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal! 
League, North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, tax- 
ation, police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, ac- 


counting, efficiency, civic education, franchises, 
school extension. Publishes National Municipal 
Review. 


ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organization, 

383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Woodrow Wil- 
son, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information on these subjects. 
Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s Loose-Leaf Di- 
gest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec. Sec’y. Has 

a strong special library on the alcohol question, 
including hygienic, industrial, economic, and socio- 
logical relations. Publishes results of reliable re- 
searches in the Scientific Temperance Journal and 
other literature. Has models, posters, and lantern 
slides for exhibits. Dues—dActive, $5.00; Associate, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION—Adop- 

tion of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, prom- 

ises new era in civic development—Head- 
quarters for information, American P. R, League. 
Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec.-Treas., C. 
G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Proportional Represen- 
tation Review (quarterly), 20c a year. A sub- 
scription of $1 gives membership in League and 
entitles to all publications for year. Larger sub- 
scriptions much needed. 


GBEEN BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the 
Christ in America operates through its Com- 

mission on the Church and Social Service. “A 
Year Book of the Church and Social Seryice.” 
(Paper, 30c.; Cloth, 50c.), gives full information 
regarding social movements in all the churches. 
For literature and service address the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York. ; 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The poey 
Commission on Social Service of the 
estant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information, address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. . Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association through its De- 
partment of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S, Forbes, 
Secieety of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
oston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, .especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian and 
its services are free irrespective of race, creed, 
class or sex. 
For literature, address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Sec’y, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN AMER- 

ICA AND NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION 

COMMITTEE—Joint clearing house for 
Americanization of aliens. Encourages and_organ- 
izes work to: secure uniform adoption of English 
language, urge qualified residents to become citi- 
zens, and maintain an American standard of living. 
Publishes quarterly Immigrants in America Re- 
view—$2 a year. Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W. 
34th: St.,oN.ove C- 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women 
(National), Department of Immigrant Aid, with 
headquarters at 216 E. Broadway, New York 

City—Miss Helen Winkler, chairman—gives friend- 
ly aid to immigrant girls; meets, visits, advises, 
guides; has international system of safeguarding. 
Invites membership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE—Advocates selection, distribution 
and Americanization and opposes indiscrim- 

inate restriction. Summarized arguments and 
catalog of publications on request. Minimum 
membership ($1) includes all available pamphlets 
desired, and current publications. Address Edu- 
cational Dept., National Liberal Immigration: 
League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—‘For the 
improvement of social and living conditions.’ 
Departments: Charity Organization, Child- 
Helping, Education, Statistics, Recreation, 
Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Women’s 
Work, Library.’ List of books and pamphlets 
sent free on request. John M. Glenn, Director, 


130 East 22 St., New York City. 


Tue Narcotic Evi 1n PHILADELPHIA AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Published by the Philadelphia Nar- 
cotic Drug Committee, Dr. John H. W. Rhein, 
Secretary, 1732 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Wortp ConrFERENCE. For the Consideration 
of Questions Touching Faith and Order. The 
Commission on a World Conference on Chris- 
a Faith and Order. Box 1153, Gardiner, 

aine. 


Tue New Tyranny. By Samuel O. Dunn. Editor 
Railway Age Gazette, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


A Miriion a Year. A Five-Year School Building 


Program. Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Data or Two Years’ EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION OF 
A System oF InpitvipuaL Instruction. Com- 
piled by Frederick Burk. Published by State 
Printing Office, Los Angeles. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON THE DayLicut SAVING 


Pian. Issued by the Special Committee on Day- 
light Saving Plan. Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


EpucaTion AND Co-OPERATION IN CINCINNATI. Uni- 


versiuy of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Tasurar STATEMENT OF INFANT-WELFARE Work 
By Puspiic AND PrivaTE AGENCIES IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Ella R. Goodwin. Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. Price 15 
cents. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, Ds iG; 


A Constructive ProcraM OF ORGANIZED CHILD 
We rare Work For New ORLEANS AND Lovutsi- 
ana. By W.H. Slingerland. Price 5 cents. De- 
partment of Child Helping, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22 street, New York City. 


Tue Procress or Houstnc Rerorm In BrooKLyNn 
AND A Stupy or Lanp OveRcRowDING IN BrooK- 


Lyn. By Herbert S. Swan. Brooklyn Bureau 
Ds eS 69 Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
yn, 


An ANALYSIS OF THE Causes oF InvatipITy IN RE- 
SPecT oF CLraims UNDER THE INVALID aND OLD 
Ace Pensions Act. By J. . L. Cumpston. 
poe Quarantine Bureau, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. ‘ 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS AND Insanity. A series of ad- 
dresses and special studies. Price 25 cents. 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


By Nellie <A. 


StanparD SurcicaL Dnressincs. J 
Peter Bent Brig- 


Mackenzie. Price 30 cents. 
ham Hospital, Boston. 


Tue One Hunprep AnD ONE County Jats oF ILtI- 


Nols. Wuy THEY OuGuHT To BE ABOLISHED. By 
Edith Abbott. Juvenile Protective Association, 
Chicago. 


Tren Tates—or Sararies vs. Revier. By Frederic 


Almy. Illustrated by George J. Hare. Single 
copies, illustrated, 15 cents. Not illustrated, 
5 cents. Per dozen, illustrated, $1.50. Not 


illustrated, 50 cents. Per hundred, illustrated, 
12. Not illustrated, $3. Charity Organization 
ociety, Buffalo. / 


Six Years’ Work AND PrRoGRESS IN_THE JOINT 
Boarp oF SANITARY CONTROL IN THE CLOAK, SUIT, 
AND SKIRT, AND THE Dress anp Waist Inpus- 
TRIES. 31 Union Square, New York City. 


ConSCRIPTION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS. How THE 
Tuinc was Done 1n_THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Acr. By George H. Huddleston. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D 


Directory oF Courses 1n Home Economics IN 
Greater New Yorx. Compiled by Eva C. 
Barnard. Price 15 cents. National Special Aid 
Society, 259 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


PELLAGRA—THE VALUE OF THE D1iETARY_ TREATMENT 
OF THE DisEaAse. By J. R. Ridlon, M.D. Pub- 
lished by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Price 5 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 

CommMerciaL Epucation. By Glen Levin Swiggett. 
Published by Bureau of Education, Department 
of Interior. Price 10 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Socrat Service 1n Erie. Price 25 cents. Erie 
Social Service Federation, Penn Building, Erie, 
Pa. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE READING PUBLIC: 


You have only limited leisure for reading. Because of this it annoys you when 
by chance you waste time on a second rate novel. And yet how are you to choose 
from the vast output of the publishers, the fiction that is really worth while? 


To answer that question as far as this firm is concerned we are writing to you 
directly. We have produced this year among others six novels that stand out so 
definitely that no one who desires to keep abreast of recent literature can afford to 
overlook them. 


EL SUPREMO (Edward Lucas White, net $1.90) is in our opinion the greatest historical ro- 
mance that has ever been produced in the Western Hemisphere. We whose business compels us to 
consider books from a commercial, standpoint may be inclined to be a trifle unemotional concerning 
them, but this splendid book roused us to almost uncritical enthusiasm when it first made its_ap- 
pearance in manuscript. And now as we print it we feel all the more convinced that we have 
made a literary find of the first importance. 


THE TAMING OF CALINGA (C. L. Carlsen, net $1.35) is also written by a new author 
and in an entirely new field. Beside this one we have in manuscript several more of Mr. Carl- 
sen’s stories of the Philippines, and feel justified in saying that there has arisen in this country 
a novelist who has only one rival in the world in writing vivid tales of the steaming tropics. 


In JULIUS LeVALLON (net $1.50) Algernon Blackwood has written a strange and spiritual 
story turning on the old, old belief in reincarnation. It certainly possesses an odd fascination, and we 
are inclined to place it as the best psychic romance this author has produced, and one of the strongest 
ever written in English. 


Samuel Butler’s THE WAY OF ALL FLESH (net $1.50) is the book that Bernard Shaw 
praised so highly, and that Arnold Bennett called—‘One of the great novels of the world.” It 
is difficult to say anything after that, except to suggest that a book that will draw praise from both 
the New Republic and the Christian Chronicle is worth reading. 


When W. H. Hudson wrote THE PURPLE LAND (net $1.50) he produced at the same time 
a great story of adventure and a wonderful prose poem. For sheer glowing beauty this book has 
few equals in English literature. 


THE WHIRLPOOL (Victoria Morton, net $1.50) is difficult to characterize. In this remark- 
able novel the author voices a revolt with which most of us sympathize—against the way law courts 
grind on, taking no heed of the infinite possibilities for good that may be found in even the most 
erring of humanity. The story also contains an unusual romance. 


Of course tastes differ and there are some of these books that you will like bet- 
ter than others, but on the whole we cannot help thinking that you will enjoy them 
and agree with us that they are very much worth our bringing to your attention. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


yes 


